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NEWS OF THE WEEK 
TER much unnecessary delay, which we trust 


4 will not have to be paid for in any highly incon- 
venient way, the two sides in the coal dispute have at 
last come to the point. The point is wages, about which 
the Prime Minister had said from the beginning that 
there be a preliminary agreement between the 
owners and the miners. Directly the Prime Minister had 
said that, wisdom required that a wages proposal—-no 
great matter what proposal, so long as it was a starting 
should be produced as soon as 
possible by the owners. The owners contented them- 
selves with a general tribute to the merits of the Com- 
missioners’ Report and a promise sincerely to do their 
hest to put it into effect. That was excellent so far as 
it went, but it was not exactly what was wanted. 
* * - aK 


must 


point of discussion 


The Miners’ Executive, for their part, collected opinions 
in the various districts and issued a critical commentary 


upon the Report. But they gave no precise guidance to 


the districts where the working miners were puzzling their 
heads over the meaning of the Report, inclining to the 








belief that they could not possibly put up with any 
reduction of wages or lengthening of hours, suspecting that 
an attack upon the National Agreement had been planned 
by the owners, and entirely failing to see that interlocked 
with the proposal about wages in the Report was a whole 
series of suggestions that met many of the miners’ most 
ardently expressed desires. Still, owners and men have 
at last met to discuss the real points. 
* * x * 
On Wednesday the Central Committee of the Mining 
the The 


statement caleulated in 


met Prime Minister. Committee 


him a 
purely economic terms. 


Association 
showed about wages 
The owners have estimated the 
wages that could be paid for a seven-hour day, and also 
for an eight-hour day. 
minimum percentage in basis wages in each district, 
The question is whether 
the miners will agree to variable district percentages being 
embodied in the National Agreement, and whether they 
will agree to the proposal in the Report for a temporary 
reduction in the wages of the higher-paid men. It is 
true that the Delegate Conference has both a 
reduction of wages and a longer working day, but it is 


They accept the principle of a 


but not a national percentage. 


refused 


said that the refusal is not final. 
* x * * 
The Daily Mail, as a result of researches in the mining 
districts, has discovered a great deal of reasonableness 
among the men, but it cannot be said that the men’s 
leaders have let fall a 
accepting reduced wages or longer hours. 


word about the possibility of 
On ‘Tuesday 
it had been reported in several newspapers that the 
owners had accepted the principle of a national minimum 
When 
we write the owners adhere to their policy of district 
settlements and district minimum percentages subject 
to a national agreement on certain general principles, 
They hold that such an arrangement would be in entire 
accordance with the Report. If the have not 
presented an ultimatum it may be taken as equally true 


wage but this was evidently a misunderstanding. 


men 


that the owners have not presented one cither. 
* * * * 

In connexion with the coal dispute it is interesting to 
learn that a conference of representatives of the Kuorpean 
coal industry will soon be held to discuss the possibility 
of ending the cut-throat competition in the coal markets. 
As the Berlin 
correspondent of the Times says, there are two distinct 


This would be a large problem to tackle. 
objectives. First, an understanding covering all Europe, 
though this, of course, would leave out the United States, 
which exports much coal; and secondly the creation of 
an international coal syndicate on the model of that 
existing for the trade of Germany. It is not even certain 
that the British coal industry would desire such a plan, 
for the extent to which German competition injures the 
All that 
can be said safely is that the German organization is most 
The 
in Germany, however, are much less compli- 


British coal trade has never been determined. 


eflicient in its regulation of the German coal trade. 
conditions 
cated than our own. It would be impossible for a British 
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Syndicate to be quite like the German Syndicate. It 
seems that the proposal for an international organization 
came from the German miners’ leader, the late Otto 
Hué. We must also mention Sir Alfred Mond’s inter- 
esting proposal to create a British selling agency. He 
has discussed the matter with some delegates from the 
German mines. A natural objection is that such an 
agency would eliminate the coal merchants, but this 
has not happened in Germany. Sir Alfred thinks that 
the first step towards any international arrangement 
ought to be a national selling agency in Great Britain 
like that in Germany. 
* * * * 

Universal pleasure has been caused by the birth of a 
daughter, on Wednesday, to the Duke and Duchess of 
York. The new Princess is third in the line of succession 
to the Throne, coming after the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of York. This is, of course, in accordance with the 
Act of Settlement under which an elder brother’s daughter 
precedes a younger brother. The new Princess of York 
thus displaces Prince Henry and Prince George, just as in 
1837 Princess Victoria of Kent displaced the Duke of 
Cumberland, the next surviving brother of King 
William IV. It will be very agreeable to the nation if the 
child is given a characteristically English name; the 
marriage of the Duke of York to a British subject instead 
of to a foreign Princess has been as popular for the prin- 
ciple it embodies as Their Royal Highnesses are popular 
for themselves. 

* * * - 

With much satisfaction we read the statement that the 
Cabinet have agreed to make a beginning with the 
taxation of betting in the manner recommended for 
many months in the Spectator. The present intention is 
to tax credit betting and perhaps also—there are con- 
flicting reports about this—betting on race-courses. 
Such a scheme, of course, would leave ready-money betting 
in the street untouched. But the great advantage of 
the proposed method of approach is that it would leave 
the betting laws unchanged. There would be no recog- 
nition of betting that is not already recognized. Apparently 
the intention is to make the bookmakers add a charge to 
the paper, or ticket, recording the transaction just as a 
charge is now added, under the Entertainments Tax, to 
the price of a ticket at a place of amusement. Of all the 
luxury pastimes in this country betting seems to us to be 
the most luxurious and therefore the one that chiefly 
cries out to be taxed. 

* * * * 

Tt ought to be taxed in no uncertain way. The habit 
of betting is so widespread and so deeply ingrained that 
it will not be eradicated or anything like it by taxation, 
but if it can be discouraged and the State can at the same 
time receive a revenue so much the better. Moral argu- 
ments are brought against this taxation, but the most 
important moral argument can, we think, be applied in 
its favour. If the principle of taxing betting is accepted 
by Parliament there will be plenty of time to experiment 
with the tax and add to it or modify it as has been done 
in the corresponding case of the taxation of drink. We 
were glad to read in the Times of Wednesday a letter 
from Sir Henry Cautley, who was Chairman of the Select 
Committee on Betting. He said that in his belicf credit 
betting covered 75 to 85 per cent. of the whole, and that 
by the proposed tax the State would get six or seven 
millions a year. 

* x * * 

When we write on Thursday morning there is a hitch 
The Riffi 
delegates are ready to recognize the temporary and 
Sultan, but they 


in the Merecco peace negotiations at Udjar. 


refuse 


spiritual authority of the 


——$$_— 
to make “formal submission” to him. As fop the 
proposed expatriation of Abd-el-Krim they say that 
it is not in the interest of anybody that this should he 
insisted on now, though an arrangement might be made 
for his leaving the country eventually. For the rest 
the delegates point out that disarmament inyolyes : 
guarantee of autonomy to the tribes and also Postulates 
military police. 
Times remarks, these arguments are remarkable | 
moderation and show the genuineness of the Rift 
desire for peace. We hope that France and Spain wij 
not insist upon the exile of Abd-el-Krim. It is sai¢. 
and we believe it to be truc, that he is the one man who 
can secure that a treaty shail be executed. We fancy 
that the proposal of exile means little to the French 
but is insisted upon by Spain. 


As the special correspondent of the 


or 


* “* * * 

The situation in China is no clearer. Last week we 
said that everything would depend upon the agreement 
come to about the division of the spoils between Chang 
Tso-lin and Wu Pei-fu who in alliance are attacking Peking, 
We do not yet know what arrangements they may hay 
made. If both do not receive satisfaction they may 
easily be fighting against one another in a few days or 
weeks. In the past they have often changed from alliance 
to hostility in the true Chinese fashion. The recent 
appeal from the rulers in Peking to Wu to come and take 
control there was probably a mere manocuvre to detach 
him from Chang. Wu himself is not near Peking though 
some of his advance troops are just outside the city and 
he is evidently still thinking things over. The chiet 
military progress has been made by Chang, who can 
apparently enter Peking whenever he likes. 

* * * * 

Meanwhile most of the so-called National Army which 
had been defending Peking has disappeared to the 
North and various members of the Cabinet who had 
sought sanctuary have reappeared though the improvised 
Committee of Public Safety has not yet disappeared. 
Wu has announced that Peking is “ 
and that his work will not be finished till they are exter- 
minated. The best thing that could happen would be 
for Wu and Chang to come at last to an enduring agree- 
ment. It would not greatly matter what their motive 
was—whcether mere weariness or a genuine anti-Bolshevist 
ardour. There is no hope of progress till there is a stable 
Government of some sort. Possibly Chang will be 
content to develop Manchuria and will leave Wu at Peking. 

* * * % 


a den of Bolshevists ” 


The Independent Labour Party, met with a rebuff 
last weck at the meeting of the Executive of the Labour 
and Socialist International at Zurich. The LL.P. dele- 
gation, headed by Mr. Fenner Brockway, proposed that 
the Executive should approach the International of 
Moscow in order to examine the possibilities of an all- 
inclusive International. Mr. Fenner Brockway’s motion 
was lost and the Executive subsequently passed a reso- 
lution to the effect that the I.L.P. proposal was 
devoid of any prospect ” and that the only right course 
was to wait for the day when a natural end would come 
to the insane Russian system “ under which a single 


se quite 


party keeps in its hands the exclusive monopoly of 


political activity and suppresses Socialist parties by 
arbitrary methods.” 
* * * * 

This reverse to the L.L.P. is significant, for much had 
been hoped for by the adherents of the new I.L.P. policy 
which is partly to secure an international “ united front,” 
and partly to damage Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s authority 
and substitute for his evolutionary patience the policy 
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of “Socialism in our time.” Significant, too, is Mr. 
MacDonald’s pointed praise of Mr. J. H. Thomas who 
js perhaps the most convineed of all the Labour evolu- 
tionaries. At Cambridge last Saturday, Mr. MacDonald 
said that he could not be too grateful to Mr. J. H. Thomas 
who was “ one of the finest men I have ever met in my 
life or ever W ish to meet on earth or in Heaven.” 
* * * * 

The strong conviction in the House of Commons that 
the time has come to do something to restrict by legis- 
lation the publication of obscene details from the Law 
Courts was demonstrated on Friday, April 16th, when 
the Bill standing in Major Kindersley’s name was given 
a second reading by the huge majority of 222 votes to 3. 
The Bill has passed through many vicissitudes, but in 
principle it is the Bill of which Sir Evelyn Cecil has for 
vears been recognized as author and sponsor. His 
patience and courage deserve to be rewarded at last. 
The Bill deals with divorce proceedings and nullity suits, 
It allows publication only of the names and addresses of 
ihe parties, a concise statement of the grounds on which 
the proceedings are brought, submissions on points of 
law, the summing up, and the finding and judgment. 
Although we welcome the Bill and rejoice in the promise 
of support given by the Government, we do not deccive 
ourselves into thinking that the baser kind of newspaner 
is going henceforth to be free of those ugly defects which 
provoked the Bill. 

* * * * 

Some of the worst orgies of sensationalism and the 
exploitation of degrading details have been the outcome 
of trials which are not covered by this Bill at all. The 
Bill is thoroughly good, we think, for its particular pur- 
pose, though it suffers, as all such Bills must, from the 
extreme dilliculty, indeed the impossibility, of defining 
indecency or obscenity. Every newspaper guilty of 
indecency or obscenity can be prosecuted under the present 
law, but unfortunately unscrupulous papers while de- 
moralizing the public by every kind of suggestion can 
comfortably keep just on the right side of what is in a 
technical sense a violation of the law. A _ foreigner 
visiting this country during a sensational trial might 
suppose that most English people were living in adultery, 
and he would be encouraged to think that the guilty 
parties were regarded less as reprobates than as heroes 
He would see photographs of them in 
innumerable newspapers ; he would read of their latest 
and he would learn that they were 


and heroines. 


sayings and doings ; 
being offered large sums to appear upon the films. 
* * * % 

This kind of thing can be prevented only by a more 
Wholesome public opinion. It is disappointing that 
newspapers which are in competition with one another 
have not generally been able to come to some kind of 
agreement. Presumably they do not trust one another. 
In London the evening newspapers are few, and one would 
have thought that an agreement might have been possible. 
The only agreement we have heard of was in Liverpool 
where during a recent disgusting trial the two evening 
newspapers undertook by arrangement not to publish 
more than half a column each day about the trial. 


* * * * 


All the same, it is a very good sign that the House of 
Commons is at last intent upon doing by means of the 
law whatever can be done by the law. The old argument 
that publicity is essential as a deterrent was found to have 
lost its value. There is, of course, no question of holding 
divorcee or nullity trials.in secret, and the Bill allows for 
enough publicity. The publicity argument indeed cuts 


both ways; the type of person who may almost be 


described as an habitué of the divorce court is probably 
attracted rather than repelled by notoriety. When the 
Areopagitica can be quoted, as it was in the House of 
Commons, to show that freedom in Milton’s sense is 
fortified rather than restricted by the present Bill, it is 
time to make an end of the old shibboleth about freedom. 
The grievance that reporters will be penalized if, in all 
honesty, they fail to make their concise statements 
sufficiently free of what may be regarded as obscenity, 
seems to be purely imaginary. If it is not so protection 
can be provided in the Committee stage of the Bill. 
* * % * 

Last Saturday a large number of women, estimated at 
about 7,009,marched through Londen and held a ineeting 
in the Albert Hall as a protest against strikes. This 
procession was a fairly easy target for criticism even 
though it consisted chiefly of working-class women, 
because it was said that many, if not most, of the marchers 
had had their fares to London paid for them and that 
they were fed and were generally given a good time by 
their capitalistic leaders. Perhaps it was a mistake for 
the women who led the procession to be so well mounted 
on handsome hunters, but when all that is possible in the 
way of disparagement or ridicule has been said, the fact 
remains that these working-class women came to London 
from all parts of the country and evidently had their 
heart in the business. If it is said that they were “paid,” 
the answer obviously is that it comes very ill from wage- 
earning critics to declare that the wives of working men 
are ready to sell their opinions for a few shillings. We 
do not believe that, whatever the Communists may be- 
lieve. It seems more reasonable to suppose that a great 
many working-class wives, who are the principal sufferers 
during a strike and who for many years have suffered in 
silence, are more ready than formerly to express their 
conviction that strikes are a cruel and disastrous way of 
settling differences. 

* * « * 

Lord Reading on his return from India has received 
a Marquessate. He left India better than he found 
it. That is his claim to his new honour, and no 
one will dispute it. His title is “ fairly writ” in the 
progress of the country he ruled. 

* * % * 

All London feels much the poorer for the death of Sir 
Squire Bancroft. No figure was more conspicuous 
one might say, without offence because with truth, 
conspicuous—in the West End of 
sancroft, with his calculated 


more consciously 
London than Sir Squire 
touches of dress and bearing which were at once notice- 
He was an exceedingly popular 
well knew what it owed to 


able and distinguished. 
man, for *‘ the profession ”’ 
him, and everyone who came in contact with him had 
some pleasant memory of his kind-heartedness, sincerity 
and geniality. He was a great reformer. First at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre and then at the Haymarket, 
he and Lady Bancroft raised the stage in general esteem, 
won the applause and the hearty approval of Queen 
Victoria, improved the conditions of the life, and studied 
the production of plays from the point of view of team- 
Sir Squire always had a quick eye for an actor 
his judgment as to what would succeed 


work. 
and a play; 
was not often wrong. In acting itself, though he 
was very good, he had not the genius of his wife. 

+ * * * 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 38rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 102; on Wednesday week 101}; a year ago 
102%. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 864 ; 
on Wednesday week 86; a year ago 88}. Conversion Loan 
(3 per cent.) was on Wednesday 754 ; on Wednesday week 


7443; a year ago 77. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE RUSSO-GERMAN TREATY 


FYNHE alarm caused by the Treaty of Rapallo has been 
reproduced by the news that Russia and Germany 
are on the point of concluding a new Treaty ; but really 
there seems to be less cause for alarm than ever. The 
pipe of rumour is being blown by the usual surmises, 
jealousies, conjectures, though much breath might 
be saved, particularly in France, if people would stop 
to think why Russia and Germany want a new Treaty. 
Tn 1922, when the Powers under the direction of the 
Supreme Council were still trying to solve the more 
important of their economic conundrums, Germany and 
Russia suddenly surprised the world by announcing that 
they had made a Treaty. Their motive was a natural 
one that might have been foreseen—the feeling that 
they had a right and a need to make some counter 
demonstration to the discussions at Genoa. It is strange 
to look back now and remember how hardly the Allies 
at Genoa took the news. In the event none of the 
forebodings was fulfilled, no harm came of the Treaty, 
and in the past two years most people have forgotten 
all about it. The new Treaty ought to mean even 
less mischief. Germany has gone about the business 
quite openly and was careful to keep Lord D’Abernon 
informed. If anybedy has a grievance about being 
kept in the dark it is the German people. Although 
the terms of the Treaty have not yet been published, 
there is no doubt that they amount to a mutual guarantee 
of neutrality with certain qualifications. 

The question is how far Germany can pledge herself 
to remain neutral if Russia should be attacked and vet 
be free to join the League of Nations, where her respon- 
sibilities might require her, in imaginable circumstances, 
to join with the other members of the League either 
in applying “ sanctions ” to Russia or in allowing armies 
doing the work of the League to German 
territory. 


CTOSS 


Germany has declared that her prospective obligations 
to the League cannot possibly clash with her new and 
moditied obligations to Russia. If this be really so we 
have all the assurance that we need, for if Germany 
becomes a willing and right-acting member of the League 
there will be no danger of her helping Russia to upset 
the peace of Europe. If German statesmen had the 
mind or the humour they might write an amusing com- 
mentary on the affairs of Europe. 

“Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 

The arm’d rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger ; 

Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 

Shall never tremble,” 
said Macbeth. But whatever shape German _ policy 
takes the nerves of France are apparently not firm 
enough. France herself makes Pacts here, there and 
everywhere, and calls them pacts for keeping the peace. 
Since the Geneva fiasco she has emphasized and extended 
her agreement with Rumania, and she is apparently 
about to enter into an alliance with Yugo-Slavia. She 
has Pacts besides with Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. 
Nobody, after all, says that these things are bound to 
Jead to war; on the contrary, there is a friendly, perhaps 
an over-friendly, agreement to regard all such cxpedients 
for “ mutual assistance” as coming within the borders 
of the Covenant. 

Why, then, should a little affair between Russia and 
Germany be regarded as something quite different ? 
The explanation is, of course, that neither Russia nor 
Germany is a member of the League. 


Se | 
nr. 


Here we come to what seems to us to be the only point 
that matters. The new Russo-German T reaty would 
probably not have been contrived at all if the poliey 
of Locarno had prospered at Geneva. The new Treaty 
is a warning that Germany, if forced to it, will not have 
to look far for an alternative to Locarno. There is only 
one line of sense and safety —to make Germany a member 
of the League without fail in the autumn. 


THE NEW TROUBLE 


EUROPE 


SOME future Gibbon, tracing the decline and fajj 
of our civilization, may declare that one of the 
permanent institutions of Europe was “ a trouble house ” 
—a ruler whose special function was to set the neryes 
of men and nations on edge, a super-Socratic gad-fly 
who prevented the world from falling into torpor, 
Napoleon III. filled the part in the ‘fifties and ‘sixties, 
His neighbours held their breath till his New Year 
speeches were past. (Of one of these it was said “* That 
very night the cannon began to rumble out of Vienna.”) 
In the ‘nineties William II. assumed the réle and indulged 
in those short, sharp dangerous speeches, 
abroad like darts,” to use Bacon’s phrase. 
The trouble house of the epoch on which we are now 
entering is apparently to be Signor Mussolini. He 
cannot receive a Fascist deputation or make a Colonial 
expedition, still less celebrate a Napoleonic year, without 
fallmg into the Imperialistic manner. In the past 
week we have had a notable example. He has been 
standing in shining armour and insisting that “ the sword 
must be kept clean and bright.” Discarding vagu 
talk about a place in the sun, he bluntly declares, “ We 
are hungry for land,” and enforces this with the reason, 
“We are prolific and intend to remain so.” 

One of his Tripoli speeches ended with a prophetk 
declaration, for Signor Mussolini is never afraid of being 
a prophet in his own cause: ‘ There is no doubt that 
my journey is destined to have profound repercussions 
on the spirit of the Italian people, repercussions which 
will be beneficial, since this is our indestructible will.” 

But it must not be supposed that Signor Mussolini 
confines himself to land hunger. When he is on the sea 
he wants that too. In a glorious “ Defiance ” he warned 
the world that Italy's future was on the sea—an actual 
Kaiser phrase—and that nobody should prevent her. 
Finally, he protested against the wicked way in which 
Italy had been deprived of her share when the mandates 
were given out. She ought to have had a Mediterranean 
mandate since she—and here he spoke no less than the 
iruth—is the greatest of the Mediterranean Powers. 
Signor Mussolini’s desire that his words should have what 
he calls “ profound repercussions ” was fully accomplished. 
The whole world jumped at his Tripoli speeches. The 
‘rannon “ began to roll out of Constantinople ” ; at least 
the Turkish Reserves were called up, the Greeks began 
to snap the magazines of their rifles, and France and 
Spain to show signs of anxiety. 

Though we are bound to note the part for which Signor 
Mussolini appears to have deliberately cast himself, it 
must not be supposed that the Spectator has diverged 
one hair’s bregdth from its old friendliness, sympathy 
and admiration for Italy. We believe as firmly as Signor 
Mussolini believes it himself that her future is to be 
“ spiritual and heroic.” The essential Italian character- 
istics are vigour and idealism, and Italy is now 
going through a process of “ tempering” which will 
immensely improve the national metal. Again, though 
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in Signor Mussolini, that does not blind us to the fact 
that he has done the State great service. However little 
we may like the means, he has achieved great things for 
the social as well as for the material welfare of Haly. 

Fascism has cut out the canker of particularism. 
Further, we are fully prepared to admit that Signor 
Mussolini’s barks are as a rule much worse than his 
pites. Though they seem so wild and unnecessary, they 
are by no means mere temperamental explosions. They 
are calculated to a nicety, and also calculated to do as 
little harm as possible. Nevertheless they are very 
dangerous. When matches are being struck in a powder 
magazine there is little consolation in hearing that the 
striker is so ingenious that there is very little risk of 
disaster ! 

And now for Italy’s case. Her first complaint is that 
she did not have a mandate. Whether she is wise in 
making the over-spill of her population a ground for 
demanding a place of her own for her emigrants is one 
which we do not propose to discuss in detail. In view of 
recent French and Spanish experiences, we should hold, 
were we Italians, that the immense strides which Italy 
has been making in commerce, manufactures, in the 
development of her water power, and in financial stability 
were very largely due to the fact that she did not receive 
a mandate, and so has not frittered her money away in 
the sands of Africa. Mandates are very apt to bring people 
like Abd-el-Krim and the Druses about one’s ears, and 
what these luxuries can cost is a horror to think of. 
On the other hand, Italy by sending her citizens into the 
United States, and the Argentine, Brazil, and the rest of 
South America, is in every sense *‘ making good.” They 
are hostages of the best sort. The money they bring 
back and send back is of immense value to her. As import- 
ant are the votes of those who become nationalized abroad. 
They give Italy a power which is soon felt at a crisis. 
For example, Italy’s voice is far more potent than the 
voice of France at Washington, because there is so large 
an Italian population in many of the Eastern cities. 


France has no corresponding asset. 

Still, this is a question that Italy must decide for herself. 
If she pines for the chance of collecting specimens of the 
Druse or Riff order it is not for us to teach her her 
business. All that we have a right to point out is that 
the proper way to get her demand recognized and satisfied 
is not to enter upon a Machiavellian policy of stirring 
up Greece against Turkey or fishing in other troubled 
waters of that kind, but to make her wishes known firmly 
but not provocatively. As friends of France and Italy, 
and of the peace of the world generally, we should (if 
we may for the moment speak in vacuo) like to see France 
hand her Syrian mandate to Italy. By doing that and 
concentrating upon North Africa, France would certainly 
benefit, but in this, we fully 
recognize, is not practical politics. France has no states- 
man big enough or bold or imaginative cnough to make 


present circumstances 


such an offer. And even if it were possible, we are bound 
to say that we should be 
Italy putting her hands into such a hornets’ nest as 


exceedingly sorry to see 


Syria. 

One thing more. We sympathize very strongly with 
Italy's demand that as a Mediterranean Power she should 
be consulted in settlement concerned with the 
Gateway of the Mediterrancan. Is it too late to take 
the course the Spectator has often advocated, of convening 
a Conference which would 


cy ery 


a Mediterranean Conference 
he a kind of clearing house for African discontents ? 
We still hold that there are possibilities there for useful 
rearrangements. But those possibilities will certainly 
never turn into realities while Signor Mussolini persists 
in playing the part of the trouble house in Europe, 





LIVING ON OTHER PEOPLE’S MONEY 


M®* A. M. SAMUEL, Parliamentary Secretary, 
A Department of Overseas Trade, has introduced an 
In a recent address ta 


important and interesting topic. 
Chamber of Commerce 


the Newcastle and Gateshead 
he raised the question of what he called the * O.P.M. 
System of Trading.” The letters O.P.M. stand for “ Other 
People’s Money,” and Mr. Samuel means two things by 
O.P.M. trading. First he refers to a growing practice on 
the part of manufacturers to start and even extend their 
businesses on borrowed money. That is one side—the 
producers’ side—of O.P.M. 

But even more noticeable is the tendency to develop 
this system from the consumers’ end : 

** Middle-class people years ago furnished their houses pic 
piece. Now they purchase their furniture, carpets and decorative items 
all at once but they don’t pay for them. They purchesc on tho 
Hire Purchase System ; this is the O.P.M. System again. Instead 
of its being other people's money it is other people's goods they, are 
using. Purchasers are often not justified in furnishing their houses, 
not only so luxuriously all at once, but by borrowing other people's 


o. by 


goods.” 

We judge from this that Mr. Samuel will take no part 
in those thrilling conversations of ** Mr. and Mrs. Every- 
man,” nor will be tempted “ to furnish out of income ’ 
by even the plainest of plain vans. Again, he points 
out, that the mortgages is O.P.M, 


again :— 


extended use of 


* Thirty years ago it was looked upon as something to be ashamed 
of to have a mortgage on one’s house. One saved up until one had 
enough money to buy a house and then paid for it. Even buying 
a house by means of an endowment policy taken out with a Life 
Insurance Company as cover for a mortgage upon the house granted 
by the same Life Insurance Company was not a transaction to boast 
ebout. If a person bought a house in that manner, borrowing of 
a Life Insurance Company the price of it, the transaction was some- 
thing to be kept quiet and of which the borrower was somewhat 
ashamed.’’ 

Mr. Samuel has several objections to bring against this 

d f=] t=) 
whole tendency. In the first place he thinks that the 
readiness by manufacturers to borrow reduces their will 
to save their own money and use it for expanding their 
Husinesses. ‘“* The soundest method of trade—-and this 
applies to individuals, companies and combines - is to 
trade on one’s own resources and not on borrowings.’ 
He feels that the traditional inclination of British business 
men to build up reserve funds is being sapped. In the 
same way he thinks that the other side of O.P.M., the grow- 
ing tendency to get goods on the hire purchase system, is 
sapping the saving instincts of the population. 

It is interesting to see such a controversy arising in this 
country. It is, of course, one of the principal topics of 
discussion, both in private and in public, in the United 
States where the hire purchase system has been carried, 
on the initiative of Mr. Henry Ford, to far greater lengths 
than here. Recently some of the more conservative 
business men, in particular we understand Judge Geary, 
have attacked this system from Mr. Samuel’s point o 
view. In any case, there is no doubt that the O.P.M. 
System is growing, and that it is well worth studying. 
Mr. Samucl deserves our gratitude for raising the subject. 


We fully appreciate his arguments, though we do not 
wish now to enter into the extremely dillicult economic 
discussions which they raise. We would, however, call 
attention to one other point in his speech. He says that 
the production plant in the north-cast coast area, as in 
other parts of the world, has “ a productive capacity far 
beyond the present consuming power of the world.’ 
Those who want to excuse the practice of living on other 
people’s money will probably say that as our central 
economic difficulty, on Mr. Samuel's admission, is not 
one of production but one of consumption, the practice 
is a tentative, ill thought-out yet justifiable effort to 
increase our consuming power, 
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THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT SHALL THE SILK WORM 
From A CoRRESPONDENT. DIE ? 
FYYUE House returned from the Easter recess to 
resume the Committee Stage of the Economy PORTENT has loomed upon the horizon P 


Bill, the Unionists with their anxieties as to its effect 
upon the future of Health Insurance largely relieved, 
the Labour and Liberal Parties determined to carry on 
their opposition @ outrance. Two all-night sittings 
resulted, in the first of which thirteen Labour members 
amused themselves first by loitering and singing and then 
by lying down and, some of them, even, it is said, dancing 
in the Division lobby instead of recording their votes. 
These novel Parliamentary activities, in which one Privy 
Councillor and several members of the Opposition front- 
bench engaged, were brought to an end by the arrival 
of the Speaker, who met the situation with a skill, dignity 
and initiative which delighted the House. 

In the more legitimate operation of debating the 
Bill, the chief interest lay in Mr. Thomas’s leadership 
of the Opposition. Mr. Thomas, showing with a self- 
satisfaction perhaps a little too obvious “ how an artist 
would do it,” displayed a really remarkable range and 
variety of Parliamentary gifts. Every style and every 
mood was tried and all with distinction. He threatened 
and cajoled, bantered and thundered by turns— a remark- 
able performance, by which his party was certainly not 
unimpressed. 

But as a stick to beat the Government with his per- 
formance was a disappointment, and when the House met 
on Monday a pact was arranged “through the usual 
channels,” and the Committee stage wound up on 
Tuesday without further loss of sleep or temper. 

Meanwhile, it had afforded Mr. Lloyd George an oppor- 
tunity, of which he made full use, of cultivating friendly 
relations with the Labour Party. In a word, the Parlia- 
mentary comedy was in full swing. 

Friday saw the House dealing with the difficult question 
of the publishing of the more sordid and unsavoury 
details of divorce cases. The all-but unanimous vote 
by which the Judicial Proceedings Bill secured a second 
reading showed that the politician is not yet, as it is often 
said, the slave of the Press. But the wisdom of the Bill 
is doubtful. In “high life” and “low” ventilation 
may well be the best medicine for social ailments and 
evils. And where the evidence in a case is fit only for 
medical text-books, it seems both undesirable and absurd 
that a crowded audience may listen in Court to details 
which the papers are forbidden to publish. To clear the 
Court in such cases, not to curb the Press, is the soundest, 
because the most comprehensive, solution of the difficulty. 
In any case, this Bill will only partially cleanse the gutter, 
and will in the end of the day perhaps prove to be little 
* gesture.” But whatever the merits of 
the Bill, the debate was admirable. Sir Evelyn Cecil’s 
speech showed how much debating skill is yet largely 
the rough-and-tumble of party life. Mr. 
Tom Johnston added another to the series of powerful 


more than a 


unused in 


speeches he has made this Session, while the Home 
Secretary was at his best in the role of Mrs. Grundy’s 
husband. But most noteworthy was Sir John Simon, 
who has, all of a sudden, acquired a real Parliamentary 
style, and now markedly holds the attention and interest 
of the House. Does he see the leadership of a purged 
and orthodox Liberal Party almost within his grasp ? 

Throughout the week lobby and smoking-room have 
heard hardly a word said about coal. 
determined to avoid discussion on a matter which, in fact, 
The attitude of the House is that 
of men waiting for a miracle to happen. At the moment 
the faith is strong that happen it will, 


Members seem 


is beyond their control. 


A Shepherd’s Bush: the first Exhibition of ~The 


Artificial Silk has opened its doors to the general public 
for this one day, Saturday. 

We live by trade, of course. The factories of the 
North sustain us, the traflic of the Thames is ouy life. 
blood. Lately, that stream was sluggish, but here. at 
this Exhibition so well devised by The Draper's Organiser 
is a quickening of the pulse of trade. More, it js the 
birth, or at any rate the baptism, of a new industry 
that has set the looms of Lancashire awhirr and cased 
the hosiers of Leicester to rejoice. 

In the production of artificial silk the Midlands cay 
recapture the supremacy that once was ours in cotton, 
Here is a new stuff for a new age—the fabric of the 
future. Already fifty million flesh-tint stockings flaunt 
its prestige with the mothers of to-morrow. 
may all live and sleep in artificial silk. 


Soon we 


Two hundred years ago a clever Frenchman said: 
“Worms produce a gum which dries into silk. Why 
can't we?” For a century the idea lay fallow (who cain 
say what germination went on in long-dead brains ?) 
and then a Lancashire cotton printer, named Mercer, 
chanced on the cotton. <A few 
years later a youth who was trying to make quinine out 
of allytoluidine (it is vain to wonder why) evolved a 
brilliant mauve out of his messes and became the spiritual 
father of the present British Dyestuffs Corporation. 
Then came German competition and British lethargy 


** mercerization’”” of 


in research, so that the nascent industry — wilted. 
But in 1917 it rose again, a Phoenix from the 


ashes of war, and now employs 3,000 workmen and 
uses 400 telephones. Just how much dyestuff it produces 
I don’t know, but the Bradford Dyers’ Association alone 


keeps 10,000 workmen dyeing fabric enough each 
year to carpet the whole round earth with cleven 
breadths. 


It is a huge industry, this making of artificial silk. 
One British firm, Messrs. Courtauld’s, control a_ third 
of the total output of the world and are capitalized 
at market value of their holdings-—at £88,000,000. And 
more, it is a growing industry. Thirty new companies 
were registered last year with a total capital of €4,000,000, 
Only twelve months ago, no artificial silk was produced 
in Lancashire ; now there are fifty merchants dealing in it. 
We consume twice as much of this material per capita 
as any other country in the world, and our young chemists 
are in the forefront of its Research battle. 

For this material is not garnered from the kindly earth, 
nor sheared from beasts; it is won by conflict, beaten out 
of nature with axe and hammer. We have done what 
the Frenchman simulated the 
Bombyx Mori produces silk out of two little holes after a 
quict time for digestion : at Coventry there is a modern 
worm, several that mulberry 
leaves, but pine forests with its 
digesting the pulp with flails and paddles and producing 
seven miles of thread a second. 


suggested, silkworm. 


acres in size, eats not 


twenty-four jaws, 


Let us come to grips with the stuff. The Lanark Hosiery 
Company showed me a three piece suit, consisting 0! 
a jumper, skirt and 
shades of cyclamen, rose marie and saxe, to sell for 
54 guineas. An unbiassed expert told me the same thing 
in real silk would cost ten guineas at least—-and what 
woman would not prefer two suits to one ? Filtex silk isa 
new material (made by A. C. Pearson & Co., Nottingham) 


sleeveless cardigan, in various 
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from an English patent which enables the stuff to be 
washed without any special precautions. I am _ told 
there is a big market for it overseas, and I can well believe 
+. As to washing artificial silk, you are all right if you use 
I had to aecept a packet of it as a present, but left 


I 
Lux. é 
it in a convenient corner. 


At another stall I saw a champagne-coloured Paisley 
shawl, retailed at a guinea, which would cost at least 
ten if made of real silk: Spanish shawls are also being 
wade at a tenth of their old cost. 

At Messrs. Brunner, Mond’s stand I got a few tips 
d¢raight from the stable about the manufacturing side, 
of which I confess I knew nothing yesterday. Apparently 
it takes 4 to 5 pounds of chemicals, chiefly alkalis, to make 
one pound of artificial silk, and as about thirty million 
pounds of the latter are produced a vear, it is obvious to 
what huge ramifications (95 per cent. in British soil by 
the way) this industry is spreading. There are two main 
processes for making artificial silk, first the Viscose, 
by which wood pulp is treated by chemicals, foreed 
through minute orifices, and then coagulated by acids 
into the fibre from which the silk is spun. The other 
process is the Celanese, by which cotton is combined 
with acetic acid to alter its organic composition. More 
then ninety per cent. of ail materials used in either 
process come from the British Empire, as has been said. 

We hear much of the vast sums spent on Research work 
in America, so it is refreshing to hear that the British 
Dvestuff's Corporation have spent £450,000 in five vears 
on their laboratories and are now sending £50,000 a year. 
Of course they reap a good return on this, otherwise they 
wouldn't do it. They have recently started a Suggestion 
Box in their factories wherein any member of the firm is 
it liberty to place any ideas that may occur to him ; 
in the certainty that he will be liberally rewarded if he 
ontributes to efliciency. It is good news to hear that 
at least a dozen new ideas are accepted every month. One 
young man recently had an idea that doubled the vield 
of a certain dye, thereby effecting a saving of £5,000 
a vear. Good business, that. 

A clever invention is being developed by the British 
Bead Printers of Northampton. (Incidentally, they 
chose Northampton for their plant because of its absence 
of smoke.) ‘* Juwella ’? beads are made from the flexible 
synthetic glass recently discovered in Vienna. They 
are brilliant, beautifully coloured, half the weight of 
ordinary glass, and riveted to the fabric by an ingenious 
process which enables them to stand washing and ironing 
without damage. The company have the world rights 
tothis invention, and if, as is possible, ‘*‘ Juwella” gowns 
become the fashion, an important British industry may 
develop. 

There is not space to pay tribute to the mannequins 
who glided about to the strains of “ Valencia,” and 
gladdened my eyes with fabries dyed more cunningly 
than was ever possible with the old silk, nor can I do 
more than say what a debt of gratitude we all owe to 
The Draper's Organiser for having arranged and staged 
such a cood show. 

Artificial silk has come to stay. It is better than real 
sik in some ways, and worse in others, but, anyway, it 
can stand on its own pretty feet. It is a shame to call it 
artificial: as well call stout artificial beer. Drapers 
have racked their brains to name this child of crucible 
and loom, but with poor results so far. The future may 
hecessitate a gloss on Flecker’s “* Not on silk nor on 
samite we lie,’ but I doubt whether “ rayon,” or 
“eelline * (which won a prize for a good name) or the 
Jabberwockian “ glossamer ” will find favour with our 
shimmering posterity. We may just call it silk. 

KF. Yreatrs-Brown., 





ALL-STEEL TRAINS 


MEMBER of the Spectator staff travelled to Bir- 

“ mingham the other day in the first  all-steel 
train to run on an English main line. Although the 
coaches were all third class, we have no hesitation in 
saying that they are more comfortable to travel in than 
any of the luxurious “limited” expresses of North 
America, such as the Dixie Flyer or Twenticth Century. 

Indeed, if these are the third-class coaches, it is difficult 
to conceive what the London Midland and Scottish propose 
to do to make rich men more comfortable. 

It is certainly satisfactory to be able to say that we 
are “a jump ahead” of the Americans in railway con- 
struction. The reason is simple: the Americans with 
their broader gauge and heavier engines have not had 
to consider weight as we have had to do. Their express 
trains weigh 900 tons, whereas the one we travelled in 
was only 300 and ran more smoothly and_ travelled 
faster in consequence. The great weight of American 
coaches makes an automatic coupler necessary, which 
is the joy of the railwayman’s heart, but a curse to the 
sensitive traveller. For these automatic couplers have 
a habit of making each stop and start into a miniature 
railway collision. One lics dreaming in one’s berth 
as the train speeds down the left bank of the Hudson ; 
suddenly there is a sereech of steel on steel and a terrific 
bump—no, it isn’t an accident, but only the train coming 
to a standstill. Presently one dreams that another 
express has run into the rear of the train—but it is merely 
the three-hundred-ton engine taking a long pull and 
a strong pull at the couplings, to get us into New York 
for breakfast. 

Nothing of this sort occurs in the English all-steel 
carriages, which are light cnough to be operated with 
the more comfortable double buffer screw attachments. 
In fact, if we had not been told, we should have been 
unaware of being in a steel train at all, for, as Mr. Reid 
explained to the Press representatives at the luncheon 
in Birmingham, the Company has made them look as 
like the old wooden coaches as possible, out of respect 
to British conservatism. 

But why a steel train? From the Company's point 
of view the answer is twofold: first, the cost of main- 
tenance is expected to be lower; secondly these all-steel 
coaches are of British workmanship throughout, whereas 
much of the wooden coachwork has to be contracted 
for abroad. As regards the public, as we have already 
said, there is no difference in travelling comfort in steel 
qua stecl, but in case of accidents there is a far greater 
margin of safety. Woodwork splinters in a crash, and 
the splinters have an awkward way of catching fire, 
besides impaling passengers. But more important still 
is the bad behaviour of the steel under-carriage of a 
wrecked wooden train. The rear chassis telescopes over 
the chassis next ahead, sandwiching the occupants, whereas 
in the case of a steel train there is a good chance of the 
coaches merely buckling. 

Thus, being cheaper to work and safer to sit in, these 
new coaches, weighing thirty tons against the eighty-six 
tons of the American coach (which, however, must have 
heavier internal fittings to provide sleeping berths) will 
most likely be gradually adopted throughout the country. 
Sir Guy Granet and the Directors of the L.M.S. are to 
be congratulated on taking the Press and_ public 
into their confidence with regard to their plans. They 
look forward to better business and more prosperity, 
and are ready to meet them, which is as it should be. 
We hope and expect that these all-steel excursion coaches 
will be full of travellers throughout the summer and that 
hundreds more will be built in the wear future. 

















SLAUGHTER-HOUSE REFORM: 
FEEDING 
By Joun Dopps. 
(Late Superintendent Carlisle Municipal Abattoir.) 


TYHE feeding and watering of animals which are not 

for immediate slaughter is a subject which has not 
received the attention it deserves. Animals brought into 
the auction marts and public: markets have frequently to 
stand from early morning till well into night before they 
reach the slaughter-house. Often they have travelled 
for miles, closely crowded in trucks, before they arrive at 
their destinations. My experience is that rarely indeed 
are they fed either during transportation or on the follow- 
ing day until nightfall. If the treatment they receive be 
considered—how they are pushed about by buyers 
examining them, and how they are driven to the weighing 
machine and through the auction rings— it is quite obvious 
that they will be pitiably thirsty and hungry by the time 
they reach the slaughter-house. I know of one case 
where an animal that was being driven through the street 
maddened by thirst, drank a bucket of liquid disinfectant 
which had been left standing in the street, and although 
it was immediately slaughtered, the disinfectant had so 
far penetrated the flesh that the whole carcass had to be 
destroyed. 

Young calves receive very inconsiderate treatment. 
When only two or three days old they are hustled into the 
auctions and have to pass through the usual routine before 
being slaughtered, often waiting from twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours before they are fed. Not infrequently, 
calves born during the night or early morning are rushed 
into the auction ring the very day they are born. Many 
of the pens are very cold, and the appearance of these 
poor creatures trembling and shrivelled speaks for itself 
Such treatment of young animals is barbarous. 

An important point, however, must be considered in 
regard to the time allowed to animals for slaughter— 
namely, the contention of some butchers that fasting 
is necessary to produce good meat. In my early days 
it was quite customary to keep all animals three 
days without any food before killing. No respectable 
butcher would advocate such an unreasonable time 
now. Most abattoirs allow twenty-four hours, although 
in reality twelve hours’ starvation is ample. At home 
these animals have had constant feeding the whole day, 
and suddenly to subject them to a long fast must throw 
them into an abnormal condition and render their meat 
less wholesome than it need be. 

I am not advocating that the feeding should be equal 
to that which they received at home, but it should be of a 
quantity and quality to kill the pangs of hunger. Large 
numbers of butchers will heartily corroborate all I have 
said, but—alas !—there are still some who cling to the 
longer fast which causes so much suffering. It is to these 
persons that we must teach a lesson in humanity. One 
of these butchers said to me: “ Why cannot I do as I 
like with my animals?” I replied: ‘“ The law would 
not let me do just as I liked with my children, no more 
‘an you do what you like with your animals.” But my 
greatest trouble as superintendent of an abattoir was 
always with the carelessness and negligence of attendants. 
The master would rely on his man; the latter weuld 
blame his master; and between them the poor creatures 
were half starved. In the early days of my superin- 
tendentship this carelessness became so common that I 
got tired of giving warnings and had, although reluctantly, 
to resort to prosecution. In a short period I had eleven 
such cases in which fourteen men were implicated, and in 
every case I obtained a conviction. Among _ those 
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penalized were some of my personal friends, but as One of 
them said at the close of a case: “ I admire you becays 
you have been fair all round and not spared your friends 

Up to the time I left the Carlisle abattoir last 4,, 
large numbers of butchers were most particul 
feeding their cattle, but there still existed a negligent 
spirit among many ; and if this state of affairs ean exist 
in a strictly regulated abattoir what can we imagine are 
the conditions in private slaughter-houses under no 
regular control ? 

One man who had grossly neglected an animal, when | 
spoke to him replied: ‘ I did not bring it here to feed, 
but to kill!” I have avoided mentioning cases that 
have been reported to me, howsoever trustworthy wer 
my informants, because I think that my personal eXpe- 
rience is sufficient to convince the reader that there jg g 
strong argument for eflicient control in abattoirs. Uptij 
the dawn of that golden day when we shall feel that every 
animal must receive the same consideration that is meted 
out between man and man we must work by pen and 
voice to raise up a public opinion that will demand 
justice to every creature that a kind Creator has put into 
the world :— 


April 
ar about 


“Let me to-night 
Look back across the span 
Twixt dawn and dark 
And to my conscience say, 
‘Because of some good act 
To beast or man 
The world is better 
That I lived to-day.’” 


BRIGHTER FOOTBALL 

HUNDRED thousand people tried to get in to seea 

certain football match the other week. Only half the 
number could be squeezed in and the half that was sue- 
cessful strewed the ground with the other half. Women 
fainted, men shouted and swore, mounted police paraded, 
and about half the half that got inside had to stand with 
their backs to the game because they were too tightly 
wedged to turn. Such thrills cannot be hoped for every 
week, but each Saturday, and more often than not each 
Wednesday and Thursday, sees its tens of thousands of 
tense faces turned upon the playing field, raised as the 
ball rises, dropped as it drops, swerving to right or left 
as it flies, swept by delight or disgust as it dodges into 
goal. Bands play, ribbons of all the violent colours known 
to primitive man flaunt in buttonholes or round hats, 
feeling is as strong as the colours : 

* Nah then, Charlie, shoot—shoot, can’t yer!” 

** How can he shoot ? He’s off-side.” 

** “Oo says ’e’s off-side ?” 

* T do—what about it!” 

* You——-! a lot you know abaht football.” 

“If I didn’t known more’n you, I wouldn’t waste a bob 
on it!” 

Hats are thrown up, trampled upon and lost ; rattles 
are whirred, trumpets blown, dignified men in the en- 
closures forget themselves and yell advice and encourage- 
ment at their chosen heroes, small boys pipe con- 
tinuously, “ Well played, sir!” from that front position 
which small boys always attain, no matter from how 
remote a place on the outskirts they started. There are 
roars of applause when Charlie—or somebody else— 
shoots, and shoots the ball into goal from a wonderful 
angle ; there are groans when Charlie—or somebody else 
—shoots, and misses. There are “ scenes ”’ and a playet 
is ordered off. There are casualties—were there not fout 
wounded heroes from one club in the same hospital ward 
the other week, to say nothing of other clubs and othet 
hospitals ? 


“ Rugger ” is an even brighter game, thought I, as I 
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watched a match a short while ago. Here there is no tire- 
restriction about not using hands, which keeps 
“Soccer” from being the absolutely bright game it 
might be ; no need to pretend here that it was by accident 
that vou banged up against your man when he had the 
ball. “You can do what you like with your hands and 
your feet and your man. ~ Mark your man! ” shouted a 
supporter in the crowd, and the man was marked promptly 
py being picked up and dropped out of the way. There is 
a rough-and-tumble near the goal with somebody being 
flattened out beneath it; then a wild break away and 
the field strewn with fallen bodies, and the scrum, that 
apotheosis of brightness, is a thicket of legs and feet in 
which everything is kicked but the ball. 

Could anything “ brighter ” be desired ? Yet it was at 
this same Rugby match at Richmond that my title was 
inspired. It was typical football weather as we know it 
in England, mild and dull. Rain trickled down now and 
again, a leaden mist hung over the playing fields and 
the ground was sodden. The men who ran out of the 
pavilion gay in crimson or blue, striped or checked, were 
soon of a uniform mud-colour. And suddenly in vivid 
recalled to me the scene where I had 


some 


contrast memory 
last watched football. 

Less than twenty degrees from the Equator, on an 
island in the Southern Seas. The playing field was a 
strip of rough ground overlooking the lagoon. On the 
other side ran the high road blindingly white in the noon 
of a tropical summer, bordered with frangipanni and coco- 
palms and the great uu with its spreading branches and 
The sky was deep blue and cloudless, 


dark glosss leaves. 
huge breakers boomed and foamed over the reef, the 
All round the playing field 


ful, laughing Polynesian girls and boys, 


Pacific gleamed turquoise. 
lounged the gra 
clad in cotton overalls of bright 


. —_ ° 
the forme pink o1 


vellow, red or green: the latter in a variety of costume, 
shabby khaki trousers and an old shirt hanging out- 


Many of them 


Irom 
side, to a complete rig-out of white duck. 


had flowers or the ae— the circlet of beads and shells —in 
their shinine dark hair. 

The game we sew that dav was plaved by women, for 
creature, and, like the white 


the Kanaka woman ts a free 


woman, does all that men do— so far as Nature will allow. 
The players were barefoot, and those of the home team 
wore scarlet frocks and scarlet wreaths, and those of the 
Visiting team white. The game was Association, 
and they plaved it for all they were worth though the 


wore 
temperature was as high as it can be on a day of tropical 
midsummer. The team was perhaps a little mixed in 
Sizes and weights, for apparently neither age nor embon- 
point disqualified anvone for membership. Their forwards 
were open to criticism on this poimt, and one can imagine 
an indignant Cockney ejaculating as he regarded the 
rotundity of the Red goalee : 

“Nah then, missis, “ow do ver think any ball’s ever 
gon to git past ver ! . 

They ob, iouslhy knew the rules of the game well enough, 
and, judging by the frequeney of the referee’s whistle, 
were punctilious in observing them. They were perhaps 
not quite so sound on off-side as they are at Twickenham 
Bridge, but their play would have passed 


less exalted circles. 


or Stamford 
muster py many 
The match over, we saw, to our surprise, other players 


Onc of 


near us gave enlightenment in 


taking their places in the field. the smiling, 


llower-crowned vouths 
his somewhat laboured English : 


ae 


second class that will play. 


“but now it is the 


the first class in each 


said, 
Kirst 
club must play, and then the second class, and then the 
third.” 

Your Kanaka reserve map has no thoughi of chafing 


is the same club,” he 


in obscurity waiting for the first team man to have 
influenza or break a leg before he gets his chance. In 
fact, there is no reserve. The tribal instinct still lingers 
and everything must be done in crowds. Every village 
had its club, and every club had as many grades or 
classes as possible, and when a match was arranged it 
was understood that each grade would meet the correspond- 
ing grade in the opposing club. Your native takes no 
pleasure moderately. He has epidemics of enthusiasm, 
and the epidemic of football was as widespread as others. 
While it lasted business of every kind was interrupted, 
for planters and storekeepers must wait for their labour, 
boys and clerks and salesmen till it had spent itself. The 
visiting team drove to the scene of action in motor lorries. 
Nothing is less picturesque than motor lorries, but 
ugliness was entirely forgotten in the sight of the decora- 
tive load they carried— bronze-hued Amazons and heroes 
arraved in scarlet or yellow, white or green, rose pink or 


blue, according to their club colours, wreathed and 


garlanded with hibiscus and camellia, jasmine and 
oleander, and singing at the top of their voices. 


Whether victorious or vanquished, they returned as 
decoratively and gaily as they arrived, their parting 
song no doubt the equivalent of the threefold ** Hip- 
p-h’ray ” which echoes across the miry fields of England 
as the mud-stained players return to the pavilion. 


EvizaBetn Baker, 


SPECTABILIA 


Lord Byng’s term of office as Governor-General of 
Canada soon comes to an end. Among those mentioned 
as possible successors are Lord Cavan, formerly Chief of 
the Staff, Lord Lee of Fareham and Lord Willingdon. 
Whoever may be Lord Byng’s successor, he will not have 
Few 


an easy task. Governor-Generals have been more 


popular, 
x * : x 


There was a sensible letter from an Irishman in the 
Daily Mail recently a propos of the employment of a 
number of Irishmen on electrical work in North Wales 
to which the Treasury has made a grant of £1,000,000. 
When the matter was discussed at the Portmadoc Town 
Council it was pointed out that there were four hundred 
Welsh unemployed in the district. The writer of the 
letter appealed to British fairplay to reject the ery 
* No Irish need apply.””. There are in Great Britain 
two million Southern Irish. Of these probably 
at least one hundred thousand are on the ‘“ dole.” If 
racial discrimination were practised, as is sometimes 
advocated in Southern Ireland, the Irish Free State 
faced -with the problem of finding work or 
maintenance for a hundred thousand of their expatriated 
countrymen. The Irishman referred to 
* What would happen if Great Britain retaliated when 
Southern Ireland boycotts British engineers in connexion 


sonic 


would be 


above asks, 


with the Shannon and other schemes and employs foreign 

contractors on State-aided jobs?” The truth is, as 

the Spectator has always pointed out, that the fates of 

Ireland and Great Britain are indissolubly interwoven. 

What has not always been realized in Ireland is that in 

the modern world you cannot live to * yourselves alone.”’ 
x * * * 

After a period of post-War depression Newfoundland 
scems to be entering upon good times. The Government 
has abolished the relief grant, and during the past four 
months only £85 have been spent on reief for the able- 
bodied poor in the electoral district of St. John’s. Reading 
of the abolition of the “ dole” in Newfoundland makes 


the poor British taxpayer envious, 
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Leeds will celebrate the three-hundredth anniversary The 
of its incorporation by King Charles IT. on July 13th. THE THEATRE an 0 
From a hamlet of 1,400 people it has grown intoa thriving st. I 


THE HERO’ AS SAINT thow 


[°° Tur Marve..tous History or Sr. Bernarp.” 
Gueox. Kincsway THearre.| 


town of nearly 500,000, with industries which export, 
amongst other things, textiles, leather goods and agri- 


, : By Hey 
cultural machinery to all parts of the world. It is ™ 


expected at Leeds that hundreds of thousands of visitors way 4 P 
‘I ‘ : M. Henxrt Guton, whom Sir Barry Jackson has just * gic | 
will attend these celebrations. We hope later to give , * ee 
. ‘ Bysks:. gaap ‘ covered,” has been engaged for some years in helping ty 
particulars of the tercentenary festivities and the  sestore the Poetic Drama in France. Tut 
projected pageant. In his book of criticism, Nos Directions, published fully of li 
* * : : 
° ° fifteen vears ago, he announced that the time was come for the new! 
Thi i . re Are 1 avr “pak « Tr te % . ° ° . 
Phis is the Shakespeare Birthday Week, and there is theatre to profit by the inspiration of “the new poetry.” expl 
great dramatic activity on all sides. By a miracle of which may surely flourish in dramatic, as well as in lyrica} act, 
local patriotism and devotion to a great idea, an astonish- form, if its adepts care to turn their attention to the stage, a pe 
ing achievement has taken place at Stratford-upon-Avon, —Industriously, religiously, M. Ghéon set himself to the task of imp’ 
The curtain rang up on King Henry IV— Part Il at the ee Fs yes ee ago = Ps ux-Colombier gave his re 
: -¢ : . version of the life of St. Alexis-- Le Pauvre sous I’ Escalie thes 
appointed day and hour as if there had becn no fire : ; Escatier. | 
: . . , . confess that I found it much too long, very monotonous, and Her 
to destroy the Memorial Theatre. No praise can be too ‘Sis pa SS ‘ by And 
hich f . S alin t ; 1 thei t in helpj t rather dull. Now comes The Marvellous History of Saint Ane 
ugh for all who have played their part im helping 0 — Rernard at the Kingsway. This also is too long, a little mono- tres 
convert a local cinema into a temporary home for the — tonous, but on the whole—and thanks to the acting and the she 
Spring Festival, with which our dramatic critic will deal production not dull. the 
next week. Romeo and Juliet is the Birthday play at the I do not know whether M. Ghéon intends to work through tha 
“Old Vice.” and Coriolanus at Stratford. Miss Sybil the whole of the Acta Sanctorum, in his efforts to adapt writ 

Thorndike is giving one special performance of Hamlet mediaeval legend to modern use. If so, he may discover a 
. ° * ava j Ss] amati t » live F » Saints - the 

at the Lyceum, and an eminent Italian actor Signor fact, distressing to the Gramatiot, about the Hives of the Saints ; \ 
.- s ’ . which is that, with whatever differences of detail, they are che 
Ruggeri—-is at the Globe in the same play. Last, but not “dpe a 
1 t Sir F kB s at the Kine’ Ti t H almost all of them framed on the same model. St. Alexis, for eg 
east, Sir Frank Benso ‘ . ; satre, Har T- . . . . . a6 

- et deeosts —_— make - Si 7 si erasnes example, in the play just mentioned, left his bride on his ea 
smith, where, one hopes, if only for the sake of old times, wedding day, to return as a beggar years later and live and ma 
that he will have a successful season. And then they say die unknown to those who loved him. St. Bernard also irti 
we have forgotten Shakespeare ! received his call at the awkward moment of betrothal. It was = 
° ’ ° - the way with these holy, predestined mortals to win high sat 
A recent issue of the Times contained a remarkable — places in Heaven by causing infinite inconvenience to their to: 
letter on the proposed tax on betting signed by seven kinsmen on earth. (Modern seckers after sanctity — Tolstoi, ing 
ex-Governors. The signatories are unanimous that the for example—have the same home-upsetting sincerity.) And = 
imposition of a betting tax in the Dominions has not inevitably—so weak is mortal flesh within the walls of a theatre = 

g tay ‘ } 
: “ : . Z . > svmps - won at first for the Saint in hi an 
increased the amount of betting. They also added that much of the ®) mpathy, won at Sest for he Saint in his 
: . <aee : 74? struggle, is transferred to his imploring friends, as they stand em 
a tax on betting is not diflicult to collect. Testimony . ae ; cr aes his 
| thi t he i P uncomprehending, but so very comprehensible, in his way. 

hi “f © ignored. ‘oti haint 4 s 
ee oe ee Cee * ' a” sas . * Another objection to the Hero as Saint is that he can, by y 

The Lit Digest t F hi at definition, have very little real human character. He is but ho 
1¢ Literary Digest quotes some figures concerning the : : , , 
a re ae & ome Sage a marionette moved by supernatural strings. Here, at the - 


next American taken from the Boston News 
Burean and the United States Daiiy of Washington. 
According to these authorities the population of the 


United States on July Ist next will be over 117,000,000, 


ee Kingsway, in the pretty blue-backgrounded lunette, above mi 


the house of St. Bernard’s parents, you see the manipulators 
of the strings—the Virgin. St. Nicholas, St. Gabricl —he- 
nignantly watching the obedient movements of their puppet. 


The rate of American growth is, however, slowing down You know that spiritually the dice are loaded in St. Bernard's to 
owing to the restrictive immigration laws. The net favour. He must win. Thus the miracle-play wright - to 7 
. . . anes : . renounce a fruitful source of suspense. Naturally, with these 

Increase in population last vear was 1,750,000, five-sixths eee } . ch 


assistants overlooking him, St. Bernard will easily defeat the 
pantomime demons who have strangled a pilgrim in an carlier sd 
He succeeds, where the other failed, perhaps because, 


of which was due to the excess of births over deaths. 


Immigration accounted for only 262.000. Mr. L. LL. 
|! : scene. 





Dublin, the chief statistician of the Metropolitan Lite 
Insurance Company. writing in the Jftlantic Monthly, 
points to “the declining fecundity of stocks now composing 
“We must be 
prepared at a comparatively carly date for a stationary 


the American population.” He says: 


population unless we completely change our present 


though he did not fear the demons, he believed in them; 
whereas the pilgrim, equally pious, was sceptical about them, 
and. besides, was not specially “chosen.” It was part of 
divine injustice in those days to take one and reject the other, 
and, generally, to forgive almost anything but unbelicf. 
All this sounds immoral, certainly ; but M. Gheéon treats 
his theme with the disarming simplicity of a mediaevalism 


attitude towards the foreigner and his further entry , : 7 ; T 
te ON t dif | of il only modernized by style. His style is conventional — never 
nto the country, and modifv our approval of sma : Se ee : ( 
i ; Ci ae ; : strung up to the height of such ardour as breathes in Paul , 
families. Such a reversal is not likely to take place, — (audets masterpicce, L’Annonce faite &@ Marie. And so, in 
; } . 7 i . } . , ° ° . . > 0 
because restriction in the number of children apparently — pis St. Bernard, we discern nothing of the great statesman who : 
offers many px rsonal advantages, and appeals to the was to influence the counsels of all Europe —nothing. cither. 
at . . . > ; ‘ : a 
average family, which is much more concerned with — of the contemplative type who, in the Paradiso, utters that ‘ 
the immediate increase of its comfort than with abstract famous prayer to the Virgin. We see only a hesitating youth, t 
principles of obligation to country or to mankind.” in need of constant nudging from above. l 
* ‘s . * On those lines Mr. Robert Harris plays the part. with a f 
\ car that passed me in the Strand last week had in the gentle ee iy mee refined, euiee a ate note, = r 
. . : . » mastery to move gre: ys a 
triangle which warns people that the car has front wheel has not yet the mastery So m ee ee eee ee t 
. . : “wy . for celestial guidance. Miss Gwen Frangcon-Davies has this 
brakes the following notice : If you can read this vou aed : ria ye * : I 
{ | a Int ti sossibiliti : 1 ‘power. Pale, “dainty thin,” like the forlorn heroine ol f 
are (oOo Gi CIOse . eres ng possibl es are opcnet oe ’ _ ° . ° 
sane undir eas me leeds ee 9 eee Rosetti's Staff and Scrip, she moves us indeed so much, as ; 
44); . ‘ ‘ oe ' > Re > . > ° . . 
up by this rough and minatory style. But is not the — ernard’s betrothed, that she adds to our growing impatience 
warning more likely to be a lure? Who could resist with Bernard. And, amongst the immortals, how lovely 4 
the temptation to come near enough to read the words ? picture of the Virgin is given by Miss Valerie Taylor—a picture 


Tantrum. 


not unworthy to rank in memory with that of Maria Carini in 
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The Miracle years ago. Exquisite, too, is the incarnation of 
WE 4 . oe ‘ 

» old monk by Mr. H. O. Nicholson. We love these three. 
an : ‘ 

st, Bernard we love less. But he would not have cared: his 


thoughts were on * higher things.” | a 3 
BACHELOR TALK 
[* Tuts Woman Business,” BY Benn W. Levy. Ilaye 


MARKET THesTRE.] 


the formula 


"ai Haymarket Theatre has a formula of its own 
Levy, the 


of light comedy and pleasant make-believe. Mr. 
newcomer, accepted it, and will apparently be able to 
exploit it nearly as well, in time, as Mr. Milne. True, his first 
act, which includes a prolonged after-dinner debate between 
a party of bachelors on an “ all-man holiday,” gives one the 
impression that he is trying to be vaguely Shavian. The 
In consequence, 


has 


bachelors have determined to detest Woman. 
they feel compelled to think, talk and write incessantly about 
Her. This abstract debate needs compression. It is not new. 
And it is not witty, as it might have been in Mr. Shaw’s 
treatment. But then the Woman enters through a window. 
She (Miss Fay Compton) is very artificially dragged in to break 
Need it be said 
‘pawky ” plays 


the monotony of the bachelors’ week-end. 
that, like all the other bachelors in all the 
written since Love's Labour's Lost, they all (except the octoge- 
And we of 


narian judge) at once fall dead in love with her ? 
the audience are profoundly grateful to her for putting some 
check upon their celibate humours, and their tedious habit of 
beginning every sentence in crusty character, just as though 
each were producing a label and tying it round his neck, to 
mark his idiosyncrasy. Just here you touch the rather 
irritating unreality unavoidable by the make-believe comedy 
—you wonder why the host, a rich and easy-going man, dis- 
ereetly played by Mr. Leon Quartermainc, should have chosen 
to surround himself by such stifling bores as a cheeky, chatter- 
ing youth named Honey, who writes minor poctry ; a vile- 
mannered and sulky clock-golf maniac named Crofts, early 
disappointed in love, and shown up with almost too realistic 
an accuracy by Mr. Bromley Davenport ; and a quarrelsome, 
empty-headed bank clerk who does nothing all day but twiddle 
his thumbs, show his teeth and feel insulted when anybody 
speaks to him, while he dresses (the weather being hot, * too 
hot,” and the county Cornwall) in a black bank clerk’s coat, 
patent leather shoes and white spats. Mr. Sebastian Smith 
makes a comic creation of this nobody, this Brown. But why, 
again, were he and the others invited ? 

They were invited in order to exemplify stage bachelorhood ; 
in order to speak according to the convention of their farcically 
touched types ; in order to pass easily from crustiness to senti- 
mentality ; in order to be in the tone of light comedy, which 
will have us laugh and yet like people whom, in real life, we 
should do atmost anything to avoid asking to stay with us for 


a week-end. R. J. 


THE CINEMA 


FILMS, THE QUOTA 
RECIPROCITY 


Tuk first stage of the fight for a revival of British film pro- 
duction is over. The Committee appointed by the film 
industry to enquire into the best means for the rehabilitation 
of native picture-making, after innumerable meetings, waited 
upon the President of the Board of Trade. They were not 
at that time in entire agreement about anything except 
the necessity for the abolition of blind booking. Briefly 
this is the present system under which English cinema pro- 
prietors book unseen the entire output of certain American 
film companies, which output when it is contracted for may 


BRITISH AND 


not even be manufactured. Everyone knows, of course, 
that the abolition of blind booking, though an essential 
teform, will do nothing to make even one additional British 
film. The question of the Quota has been put into the 
background for a little while, in the hopes that some other 
measure to which objections can be raised may 
in the meantime be hit upon. Members of the British film 
industry have consequently conferred with representatives 


fewer 





of American film companies to see whether an opening for 


good British pictures in the American market cannot be 


found. 
It may 
essayed, 


this should be 
Committee 


not be immediately 
but the deliberations of 
clearly established that 
country cifectively or profitably for the home market alone, and 
that the first thing necessary is a foreign market for British 
films. No doubt there is a fairly strong feeling that as this 
country —-always considered by the Americans as the cream 
of their export market—takes American films to such a large 
*xtent, merely asa matter of commercial good willthe Americans 


obvious why 
the 


eannot be 


have 


films produced in this 


might not be unwilling to accept a proportion of picked British 
films for their home market in exchange: and, incidentally, 
if some such reciprocal arrangements were possible, then the 
Americans with their superior technical skill and ability 
to make successful films would be induced to lend a certain 
British 
respects, have everything to learn. 


much-needed advice to producers, who, in some 

Now, the agitation about the Quota has deeply concerned 
the Americans. It means to them, if it should come about, 
a definite restriction of the English market and the impression 
has certainly been given that, should a reciprocal arrange- 
ment for the interchange of films not be possible between this 
country and America, then inevitably the Quota will very 
definitely be practical 
The example of what Germany has done with a Quota system 
The English Quota in its suggested form 
called for cinema proprietors to show a definite proportion of 
British films in their halls. The objection to this was that it 
might encourage the production of poor pictures 
objection, for it is the poor quality and inefficiency of British 
films which has ruined them—but in effect by creating a 
definite market it the The 
system in Germany works differently. Before German film 
renters might offer for hire any foreign picture, they also 
had to offer for hire a German picture too. An official state- 
ment from the kinema proprietors of Germany establishes 
that their quota'has been successful in operation. Partly as a 
result of the German Quota or Contingent system, two or more 
of the largest American film companies have contracted to 


considered again as a measure, 


is a useful one. 
a serious 
have 


would opposite effect. 


accept a certain number of the best German films for distribu- 
tion throughout America, and in return their product will be 


distributed throughout the Central European market. It 
therefore appears that the move in England towards a 


reciprocal arrangement with America is more on the lines 
of the German system than was the Quota scheme originally 
suggested for this country. 

The Will Hayes organization which controls the destinies 
of the American film industry is even at this moment deliber- 
ating the question. There is a great deal of opposition to 
the preponderance of American films in a dozen countries, 
and at the same time the cost of film production in America 
has been forced up so high that they must depend on their 
foreign market to recover real profits. Also, the tendency is 
for the better film companies there to produce fewer and 
better films. Consequently they may not be unwilling to 
accept the best European pictures for distribution in the U.S. ; 
it is obviously better to give the American public good 
American films and good European ones too, rather than 
good, bad and indifferent American films only. If the recip- 
rocal arrangement is not agreed upon, it will probably be 
because the Americans still that we do not 
business when we demand more and better British films for 
England. The President of the Board of Trade certainly 
gave the deputation from the British film industry reason to 
believe that if necessary later the Government would introduce 


imagine mean 


legislation for a quota, though perhaps not in the original form. 

A period remains in which we can hope to see two things ; 
new blood in the industry and a greater friendliness between 
the film industry of the U.S. and that of this country. For the 
first there are signs that we need not despair. Already a new 
director in the person of Mr. Alfred Hitchcock has astonished 


everyone with his freshness and power in his first picture 
* The Pleasure Garden,’ and other previously stagnant 
English directors seem to have woken up, to have looked 


round at what original work America and Germany have been 
doing, and to be taking a new lease of activity. 
As to the relations between the English and the American 
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film industries, these cannot but be better for a therough which these later developments have blossomed. Amongst 
thrashing out of the difficulties. America particularly has the works which exhibit some particular deviation from the 


always been admirably willing to learn from everyone, to take 
English and Continental actors and directors and to turn them 
to her uses. It is high time that we took a leaf from her book 
and profited by her undoubted flair for the cinema. Good 
films are good wherever they come from, and it will be to her 
advantage, as well as to ours, to have in existence bright and 
sineere English films, not only on the screens of this country, 
but all over the world; and our Dominions, of course, ask 


for nothing better. I. B. 
* * * 


AN ALL-INDIAN FILM 


Sucn a “bone-head” of a Buddha as is portrayed in The 
Light of Asia at the Philharmonic Hall could never have 
existed. The Prince who renounced the world to teach the 
eightfold path of enlightenment was made of different stuff 
from Mr. Himansu Rai, who, however, does his best with an 
almost impossible subject. Ulis Princess, Miss Seeta Devi, 
is an attractive creature, antelope-eyed, graceful as a gazelle 
and acting with a quiet subtlety which leads one to expect 
great things from these Eastern players. 

There is no reason why Indian actors should not bring great 
pictures to the Western screens. But is it not little short of 
blasphemy to pose Buddha so baldly before the lens ? 
What would we, who number less of the earth’s inhabitants, 
say if the story of our Faith was thus portrayed, or rather 
misrepresented ? It is really too bad to have the messengers 
of the king galloping after the errant Prince after he has 
renounced the world, as if he were a wild-west gunman, and 
to have a scene very sacred to millions of men and women— 
Gautama saying good-bye to his wife and child (there is no child 
in the picture by the way)—displayed in the crude detail of 
an anachronistic bedroom scence. 

Channa, the charioteer, is good, however, and there is pathos 
in the glimpse of Gautama leaving his white horse, Kantaka. 
There is enough originality and good acting in the film to justify 
the hope that the enterprise of Mr. Niranjam Pal will be 
rewarded and that the next film, about the Taj Mahal, will 
be better than this. 

F. Y.-B. 
ART 
NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB 
(SprinG GARDENS GALLERY.) 
Tne experienced frequenter of picture galleries does not 
start at number one in his catalogue and proceed to examine 
each succeeding picture until he is too exhausted to obtain 
any general impression of the gallery, but has a way of pre- 
serving his energy by assimilating, first of all, the general 
tendencies of the Exhibition as a whole, after which he 
isolates, for special attention, those works that represent 
most characteristically these tendencies, and then looks out 
for the exceptions which make an appeal to his personal 
taste. Although the method of the experienced may mean 
more leg energy, it leads to a greater amount of actual enjoy- 
ment acquired by a minimum amount of nervous strain. It 
is by this method that the art critic, in the course of his 
duties, manages to retain his enthusiasm, his interest, and—- 
his temper and balance. What impresses one most in the 
exhibitions of the New English is the predominance of pictures 
which show an appreciation of pigment for its own sake 
rather than as a means of producing a mere insipid copy of 
the subject. Yet another quality which is equally striking 
is the use the painters make of colour in order to express 
light. In both of these tendencies the New English painters 
tend to advance along the line of development started by the 
French impressionists. Although a number of the works still 
exhibit the same lack of design and unity that is associated with 
this rather analytical movement the majority of the painters 
do recognize the fundamental importance of design and con- 
struction in painting. In my estimation the works of Miss 
M. Fisher Prout typify most adequately what I would term 
the general. tendencies of this exhibition, although any 
paintings of Miss Beatrice Bland’s could also be chosen as 
good examples. In the work of Mr. Wilson Steer, one of the 
fathers of the club, will*be found the embryonic germ from 


main stream of development, I found most interest jp 
Nos. 141 by Mr. W. Rothenstein, 179 by Sir C. J. Holmes 
182 by Mr. E. L. Robertson, 209 by Mr. E. Hereford, 289 by 
the late Mr. Francis Unwin, 93 by Mr. V. E. G. Prentic. 
and 102 by Mr. ‘Tom Nash. - 
W. McC, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM KHARTUM 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—The Mohammedan religion regards the making of wells 
or the provision of supplies of water as works of special merit, 
And there is a well-known saying in our own language that the 
greatest benefactor of the human race is the man who makes 
two blades of grass grow where one grew before. An abundant 
water supply and fruitful agriculture are a blessing in any 
country, but they are doubly so in an arid land. Hence the 
traveller, who after passing across the flat, featureless and 
barren plain of the Gezira suddenly finds himself in the area 
irrigated from the Sennar Dam, cannot fail to be impressed 
with the merit and beneficence of the great irrigation works 
which were recently inaugurated by Lord Lloyd. 

Although the canals dependent on the Sennar Dam oply 
began to operate last July, the area under irrigation has 
already been transformed in a wonderful fashion. In place of 
parched, cracked and almost barren earth, supporting a scanty 
population and a few half-starved donkeys and goats, the 
traveller finds a region of smiling cotton fields, interspersed 
with patches of peas and maize and carrying a numerous popu- 
lation and an increasing number of fat donkeys, camels, cattle 
and sheep. 

The main features of the irrigation scheme may be sum- 
marized in a few words. The principal work consists of a 
granite-faced dam some two miles in length across the Blue 
Nile at Mahwar, which is situated some 220 miles south of 
Khartum. The dam performs a double purpose. It creates a 
reservoir some fifty miles long and with a capacity which 
would be sufficient to supply the needs of Greater London for 
nearly two years. During the period of low Nile, that is to 
say from the middle of January until the middle of April, 
when irrigation ceases, the irrigated area will draw its supply 
from the reservoir, the whole of the natura! flow of the river 
being allowed to pass through the Dam to supply the needs 
of Egypt. The Dam is also the starting point of the canal 
system for irrigating the Gezira plain, a canal taking off at the 
west end of the dam and being so engineered that the water in 
it reaches the level of the plain and fiows freely on to the land 
at a distance of about thirty-five miles from the Dam. 

The area canalized and capable of irrigation comprises about 
300,000 acres, and is therefore about th size of Bedfordshire. 
Not all this, however, will be under cultivation in any one year, 
For it is proposed to follow a three years’ rotation, one-third 
of the area-—i.e., 100,000 acres 
one-third under a green or grain crop, and one-third fallow. 
During the present season the area actually under cotton 
amounts to about 80,000 acres. 

The irrigated area has been limited to 800,000 acres, in order 
to mect the fears of the Egyptian Government that the effect 
of the scheme might deprive Kgypt of water. That part of the 
Gezira Plain which lies to the north of the latitude of the Dam 
amounts to about five million acres, and provided sulficient 
water is available it will be possible to irrigate some three 
million acres from the existing Dam at the comparatively low 
additional cost required to increase the size of the main canal 
and to exeavate additional distributary canals and_ field 
channels. 

The total cost of the works, exclusive of interest during tle 
period of construction, amounts to about £8,000,000. and it Is 
estimated that the value of the annual cotton crop produced on 
100,000 acres will amount to about £1,800,000. 

The completion of the present works is the culmination ol 
persistent and strenuous efforts extending over twenty years, 
in the course of which difliculties have been surmounted which 


being under cotton every vear, 


at times have threatened to wreck the scheme. 
Official proposals for the irrigation of the Gezira Plain were 
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first put forward by Sir William Garstin in the year 1904. At 
that time no wheeled transport existed south of Khartum, and 
the journey from IKkhartum to Sennar, except during the short 
period of high Nile, when the river was navigable, had to be 
made on eamel or horseback and took nine days. It is illus- 
trative of the backward condition of the Gezira at that time 
that the district in which the Dam is now situated was infested 
py lions, which were a terror to the population. The country 
‘4s unsurveyed and little was known of the extent or nature 
of the rights of the natives init. The only agriculture carried 
on was the cultivation of * dura,’ or other rain crops, by 
primitive methods in years of sullicient rainfall. In years of 
good rainfall abundant crops are produced, but the rains are 
yery variable, and when they fail there is scarcity. During the 
period of Dervish rule famines occurred owing to the failure 
of the rains, while as recently as 1914 the population under- 
went extreme hardship and were only saved from famine by 
the action of the Government in importing grain from abroad. 
Towards the end of 1904 a staff of engineers was formed to 


was Ul 


study the possibility of irrigating the Gezira and to prepare a 
scheme. Simultaneously steps were taken to study and find 
a solution for the various ether factors which had to be dealt 
with before a practical irrigation scheme could be brought into 
being. The railway was carried on from Khartum to Sennar, 
which it reached in 1910. A survey and a 
register of title were taken in hand and completed between 
the vears 1906 and 1912, the survey being carried out by a 


eadastral 


unique method. 

Of all the problems which had to be solved none was more 
difficult than that of finding out profitable crops which could 
be cultivated successfully in the peculiar climate and soil of 
the Gezira, and of training cultivators, who were only accus- 
tomed to the primitive and easy methods of rain cultivation 
traditional in the district to the more arduous and scientific 
methods necessary for irrigated crops. This task the Sudan 
wisely entrusted to the Sudan Plantations 
Syndicate, Ltd.. a company which already had considerable 
experience of cotton-growing in the Northern Sudan. Between 
the years 1911 and the opening of the Dam the Syndicate 
established and operated large farms, irrigated from the river 
by pumps, within the area now irrigated by the Dam. The 


Government 


result of their experiments was to establish that long staple 
Egyptian cotton can be successfully cultivated in the Gezira. 
As illustrative of the difficulties which had to be overcome, 
it may be mentioned that whereas in Egypt cotton is sown in 
March and harvested in the autumn, in the Gezira it is sown 
in July and August and harvested between January and May. 

Preliminary work of construction was started in the year 
1914, but was broken off by the War. When after the ter- 
mination of the War work was restarted, it was found that as 
a result of the general rise in prices and other causes the 
original estimates would be greatly exceeded, and the scheme 
came near to be wrecked on the question of finance. Parlia- 
ment came to the rescue and sanctioned a large increase in the 
capital cost, the interest on which it guarantees. 

In order to obtain an adequate financial return on the large 
capital expended, it was obviously necessary, having regard 
to the ignorance of the native cultivators, to place the cultiva- 
tion under European management, so as to get the largest 
possible area under cultivation immediately after the com- 
pletion of the Dam and to ensure scientific methods. The 
Covernment accordingly decided to employ the Sudan Planta- 
tions Syndicate to carry out all minor canalization within the 
area, to provide it with the necessary finances, farm buildings 
and equipment, and to act as managers as regards all agricul- 
turaloperations. The arrangement made between the Govern- 
ment and Syndicate was in the main the work of Lord Kitchener 
and is of special interest. For it aims at obtaining the benefit 
of European capital and European enterprise and science 
while fully protecting the interests of the native and safe- 
guarding him from exploitation. In addition it supplies to 
the native cultivators, who by themselves would be incapable 
of co-operative effort, the advantages of co-operative methods 
of agriculture. 

In conclusion, though the success of the irrigation scheme 
seems assured, I shall not be drawing a truthful picture if I 
gave the impression that all difficulties have been surmounted. 
As I have already mentioned, the cost has greatly exceeded 
the original estimates, and ‘t remains to be proved whether the 


area of 300,000 acres now canalized will be sufficient to meet 
the annual charges. An inerease in the irrigated area is in 
itself desirable and will perhaps be necessary to place the 
undertaking on a sound financial footing. In this connexion 
Lord Lloyd, in the course of his speech at the opening of the 
Dam, stated that he is hopeful of arriving at an understanding 
with the Egyptian Government. 

Again, cotton is a difficult crop to grow. It is a matter for 
congratulation that a competent research staff is already 
studying the various agricultural problems.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your Kuantrum CORRESPONDENT. 


r r XY sara N WN 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP 
|To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—In your issue dated Apvil 10th I notice an article on 
the Industrial Christian Fellowship. The author of the 
article seems rather puzzled as to why the LC.F. is attacked 
as being Socialistie, but a study of the tacties of this organization 
would seem to show that there are grounds for this attack. 
The aim of the Industrial Christian Fellowship—** that 
Christian principles, independent of party, be applied to 
industrial life *°—is a most worthy one, but unhappily pclities, 
not a little tainted with Socialism, seem te have permeated 
the organization. Let me give an instance. During the coal 
stoppage in 1921 the Industrial Christian Fellowship made 
an appeal in favour of a national wages pool, thus taking 
sides with the miners against the employers and the Govern- 
It has also taken a hand in the present crisis in the 
Some few months ago the Industrial Christian 


ment. 
coal industry. 
Fellowship issued a questionnaire on the coal industry, asking 
for information from miners, clergymen, &c. This questionnaire 
contained clauses that were definitely political, and some of 
them might well have been prepared by an opponent of 
private enterprise. The Industrial Christian Fellowship 
issued this document before the Coal Commission had made 
its Report, which seems a curious action for a non-political 
organization. 

The author of your article seems to pin great faith to the 
appeal signed by various Labour leaders calling for a spirit 
of Christianity in industry. This appeal the writer says 
** should strike despair into the members of the Russian 
Soviet.” Amongst others, this appeal for industrial peace 
was signed by Mr. A. A. Purcell, an honorary member of the 
Moscow Sovict, Mr. A. J. Cook, and Mr. Ben Tillett. While 
in Russia in 1924 with the Trade Union Mission, Mr. Purcell 
was reported by the Pravda of November 21st, as having said 
that °° First of all it is necessary to organize and unite all those 
who stand for class war.’ Addressing the Congress of the 
Soviet Trade Unions on November 12th, Mr. Tillett was 
reported by the Isvestia as having declared that “ Our ruling 
class are the most clever, cunning and energetic organizers 
of capitalist despotism. They hide their greed and selfishness 
under a cloud of good will towards the toiling masses.” Speaking 
at Pontypridd on August 16th, 1925, Mr. Cook is reported as 
having said, * I want a revolution that will have a disciplined 
army, and a revolution that will not only have discipline but 
be organized with an objective before it.’ Such are the 
sentiments expressed by three signatories to the Industrial 
Christian Fellowship appeal, sentiments that are in direct 
opposition to industrial peace. 

Many people believe that the Industrial Christian Fellow- 
ship is a religious organization wholly unconnected with 
politics. It would appear, however, that on occasions polities 
become intermingled with the organization’s very worthy 
activities, and when they do they seem to have a tendency 
towards the Socialist side.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Junior Carlton Club, S.W.1. J. B. Wutre. 

|This is a strong argument for what we said—that if the 
1.C.F. is really controlled by Socialistically minded persons 
there is a great need for the services within the Fellowship 
of those who approve of its declared principles, which are 
We must leave Mr. A. J. Cook to the 
judgment of the Soviet. The Soviet has condemned Chris- 
tianity ; Mr. Cook has declared for it. Probably the Soviet 
will not be pleased with him.—Ep. Spectator.| 
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[To the Editor of the Seecravor.] 


Sirn,—-Your lady correspondent, writing in the last number 
of the Spectator, seems anxious to impose upon the Rev. G. A. 
Studdert Kennedy a large share of blame for the public apathy 
towards the work of the I.C.F., and she quotes rather an 
isolated extract from his address in the Central Hall, West- 
minster, on Armistice Night, 1921. As one who was present 
at that meeting, I have rather a different impression of Mr. 
Studdert Kennedy's utterance. 

Speaking on the futility of war, he said that what we all 
should have known was that there was no freedom to be won 
by the sword, no honour to be vindicated by it, and no peace 
to be got out of it. In an appeal to those who might have lost 
dear ones he asked forgiveness for their enemies, for they 
knew not what they did. They were mad, he said ; he himself 
was mad; they were all mad out there. They were given 
decorations for what they did when they were mad. He 
appealed to all to concentrate their whole thoughts and minds 
on the frustration of foree, and to turn in their need to the 
Prince of Peace. 

I believe that this same principle is being applied to industry 
to-day——thanks to the Industrial Christian Fellowship. I 
your correspondent would be charitable enough to study Mr. 
Kennedy's work, with its big and successful appeal to the 
masses—particularly to the youth of the nation—I think she 
would perceive through the man a challenging message, and 
appreciate some far-reaching Christian work, successful be- 
cause of its undoubted honesty and truth, from which the 
world cannot escape. I am, Sir, &e., 

B. Donaty N. Siminson, 

50 St. Giles’ Street, Norwich. 


ON HATING AMERICA 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 


‘ 


Sim,— An American might easily reply to 


S| 


*An Englishman 
in India,” whose letter appeared in your issue of March 20th, 
on his own ground. Ie might point out that Americans too 
dislike “ cant.’ That, during the War, the leaders of the 
Allies repeatedly assured them of their high moral purposes 
when they had already entered into secret bargains which, 
they must have known, made such assurances empty words, 
and that this was borne out by their subsequent conduct at 
the Peace Conference. Now the nations which greedily carried 
off the lion’s share of the spoils pillory the United States as a 
Shylock because she demands only a part of what is admittedly 
excing to her. 

There is, however, no point in taking this line. All moral 
comparisons between nations are unfair and futile. 
Enlightened self-interest alone has always been the foundation 
of all successful national policy. Enlightened self-interest, not 
benevolent intentions nor any great regard for morality, 
built up the American and British Empires. I fear your 
correspondent does not bear this in mind for he says: ** Page 
himself loved and admired England, but it is abundantly 
clear that his Government did not.” 

Ilad the United States Government loved and admired 
England it would have been derelict in its duty. The sole 
duty of the United States Government was, and is, to protect 
American interesis everywhere, impartially, and without fear 
orfavour. As for the American people, in their feeling towards 
England they fall into three groups: 1. An actively hostile 
minority, very noisy, composed principally of Irish. 2. An 
actively friendly minority, smaller, quieter, but  dispro- 
portionately influential, counting in its ranks many intellectuals 
and persons of wealth and position. 3. The majority, 
primarily indifferent, inclined, as far as they have any feeling 
at all, to be passively unfriendly. I have spent much time 
in England and can testify that the attitude of the man in 
the street towards foreigners is about the same in both 
countries ; more ready to hear and repeat evil than 
good, 

In conclusion, I should say that the great need in the 
promotion of Anglo-American friendship is to emphasize 
realities. Some time ago The Landmark, organ of the English- 
Speaking Union, printed the letter of an American woman 
who resigned from the Union after a trip to England. Contact 
with realities melted all her sweet illusions, Doubtless» 


ca 
—— 


the poor lady had taken some of the outpourings of after-dinner 
oratory seriously, and so was bitterly disappointed because 
the first porter she met on Southampton dock did not fall 
on her neck and weep. Mr. Maxse and his National Revieg 
are not all wrong.—I am, Sir, &ce., 


JAMES M. Hotzmay 
New York, April 5th, 1926. — 


[To the Editor of the Srxcraror.] 
Sir,—The letters in recent issues of the Spectator on the 
subject of the dislike of Americans by Englishmen, and vice 
versa, seem to me to present yet another unfortunate instance 
of the tendency to condemn a group from an experience with 
individuals. 

My family, from Farnworth, Prescott parish, some 300 years 
ago, has joyously fought with and against the Mother Country 
in each generation. Yet the tradition of blood is as closely 
held with us as when our hardy forefather landed at Plymouth, 
But each writer seems to pick out his especial aversion as to 
type, at which to hurl his darts of condemnation, ignoring the 
great numbers to be found of exactly his own type with which, 
certainly, he is smugly pleased. 

An Englishman of birth and education will find, if he looks 
for it, his counterpart in American social life, and the two 
will find a common language and appreciation. A middle-class 
Englishman may be matched by the middle-class American, 
each with the virtues and vices of the class ; so the lower orders 
find their counterpart in each country. Why should one class 
expect to find sympathy and understanding in examples of 
another class ? But, you ery, there are no classes in America. 
Who told you so? The blatant American or the blatant 
Englishman ? Alas ! each country is so sadly misrepresented 
by the vulgar individuals met in travelling and in hotels, the 
new money from Pittsburg comparing with that from your 
Manchester. , 

Again, we are not homogeneous ; half our blood is alien, 
and perhaps the old Anglo-Saxon traits and ideals are bound 
to disappear in time in this melting pot. It is a form of evolu- 
tion, and who are we to bemoan the onward march of those 
great forces? I do not find the Englishman resident, let us 
say, in New York, unhappy in his associations ; far from it, 
he is enjoying himself hugely. And all through England I 
have made happy contacts with the English of all classes, 
choosing the best for my friends, whether in manor or in a 
Devonshire cottage : and I have never been disappointed. 

There is too much of this vitriolic exhibition of one’s own 
bad taste in choosing acquaintances, for is that not what it 
comes down to? Far better to expose and rejoice in the 
many excellent traits held in common, and quietly blush for 
the raucous unpresentables with which country is 
afflicted.—I_ am, Sir, &e., 


each 


GEORGE BourNE Farnsworrn, 
2,540 Arlington Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A, 


A RACIAL DANGER 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,— The discussion of the sterilization of defectives in the 
columns of your journal suggests that England might not be 
wise to adopt the way of meeting the difficult situation caused 
by the remarkable fecundity of the unfit already chosen by 
seventeen American State legislatures in the years since 1907, 
when Indiana enacted the first law of that nature. 

Unwise and hasty legislation does less harm in the United 
States than elsewhere ; first, because the laws are so badly 
enforced, and secondly because the Courts decide generally on 
the final constitutionality of these measures. If such statutes 
were adopted in England they would really be carried out, 
and therein lies the difference. Much of the opposition to 
these measures exists not in the danger incident on the 
operation, whichis slight in both sexes and infinitesimal on the 
male, but from the fearthat an attempt might be made to apply 
them to a large number of the unfit, who, while not desirable 
parents, are in no.sense feeble-minded or certifiable as suitable 
inmates for institutions. Many hereditary epileptics are men- 
tally normal themselves but likely to produce defective off. 
spring, and the children of neurotic persons are also not infre« 
quently unfit. 

Again, serious proposals are made to sterilize consumptives, 
though the disease is not hereditary at all, while it may be 
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admitted the physical constitution of such parents can be 
ee transmitted. It is the danger of the excessive doctrinairism 
p of many convinced Eugenists being carried out to the full 
w that prevents a large number of people, who are favourable to 
the sterilization of the really defective, approving of the 
Jegalization of such compulsory operations. Here in the 
[United States only two States, Indiana and California, have 
really enforced these laws, and 4,000 operations only have 


heen performed in eighteen years. The figures of the 236 
he ‘ ed to by * M.D.,” in your issue of January 23rd, 
Z cases alluc ; . . 
ce apply to males, boys in the Indiana State Reformatory from 

1907 to 1910. The suggestion by Mr. Harold Cox in your 
th jssue of December 12th, 1925, that no operations be performed 

without the consent of the parents or guardians of the indi- 
wy yidual is a reasonable safeguard. Admirable also is his con- 
ry demnation of the use of sterilization as a punishment for 
ly sexual offences. I am, Sir, &e., 

h, U.S.A, R. E. Herentson, 
to 
1e — ’ ‘ _ 
‘ HOUSE OF LORDS REFORM 
’ . ; 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 
$s Sir, While the people of England are considering ‘ the 
0 reform of the House of Lords” may a friendly foreigner 
s suggest that, whatever the basis for the selection of the Lords 





adopted, there seems to be no really sound reason why the 
two classes of legislators should sit separately, except in the 
few cases where their functions are entirely different ? Other- 
wise, all the advantages that may be ascribed to the bicameral 
system would be preserved in the combination of the two 
classes, who would act separately (while sitting together) only 
upon the final passage of a Bill. Many of the advantages of 
the true unicameral system would at the same time be thus 
cocured.—I am, Sir, &c., 
James D. Barner. 
The Law School, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


THE COMMITTEE FOR CORRECT REPORTS 
UPON ITALIAN AFFAIRS 
|To the “ditor of the Specratvor.] 
Sin, We, the undersigned members of the British Colony in 
Florence, claiming collectively by long experience and intimate 
relations with Italians of all classes to know more of public 
opinion in this country than any single newspaper correspon- 
dent can possibly do, desire to protest in the strongest possible 
terms against the manner in which the state of public affairs 
in Italy has for a considerable time past been misrepresented 
to a large and important section of the British Press. As 
guests in this country we make no comment on its internal 
political policy, which is not our concern, but we wish to state 
most clearly and emphatically that there exists here to-day 
nothing that can be justly termed either tyranny or suppression 
of personal freedom as guaranteed by constitutional law in any 
civilized land. We believe that the present Prime Minister, 
Signor Mussolini, enjoys the enthusiastic support and admira- 
tion of the vast majority of the Italian people, who are patrioti- 
cally co-operating with him in building up the economic 
welfare of the country and who are contented, orderly and 
prosperous to a degree hitherto unknown in Italy, and probably 
without parallel at the present time among other great Euro- 
pean nations still suffering from the War. 
(Signed) Grorce Dick-Lavper (Chairman); W. F, 
CopincerR; T. DAtRyMeLE DUNCAN; Harotp E, 
Goap; W. P. Henprerson; Suerretr LAWLEss; 
ALGERNON J. Pinkincron; R. W. Sprancer; 
Krnest Taytor; R. BK. Worrnincrox, * 
M4 Vice Vigna Nuova, Florence, Italy. 


THk FALL IN CULTIVATED ACREAGE 
[To the Editor of the Srvcrxvor.| 

Six. The figures quoted by the writer of “ Spectabilia” 
on the fall in the number of acres under cultivation of cereals 
in England and Wales are not accurate. He says the fall 
between 1918 and 1925 was from 12,309,000 to 10,680,000, 
Agricultural Statistics, issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
States that the fall was from 7,481,269 to 5,182,075, which 
is greater both absolutely and proportionately than the fall 
stated by your contributor, The fall in the wheat acreage 








» 


for the same period he states accurately as from 2,557,000 
to 1,499,000. 

But in considering both sets of figures it needs to be borne 
in mind that the acreage of 1918 was the result of the culmina- 
tion of a great national effort which included the inducement of 
the price of 95s. per quarter for wheat, and the compulsion 
to plough up exercised by the County Agricultural Committees. 
This is very evident from the fact that between 1914 and 1918 
the total cereal cultivation increased by 1,720,000, and the 
wheat acreage by 750,000, the remaining increase being 
mainly in oats. The present state of agriculture is not 
prosperous, but it is not helpful to quote figures other than in 
their accurate perspective. -I am, Sir, &e., 

Kineton, Warwick. ERNEST Parke. 


AGRICULTURAL PRICES AND WAGES 

[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 
Sir,—I am sorry to have given offence by a letter which ap- 
peared in your columns more than two months ago, to the 
correspondent who calls himself * Oliver Rustic,” in your 
issue of March 13th, but I maintain, and shall continue to do 
so, that if the author of England's Green and Pleasant Land has 
not the courage to give his name, his criticisms of rural condi- 
tions are scarcely worth considering. If the author asserts 
that publicity would lay him open to victimization, my answer 
is that in these days it is only trade unions which can success- 
fully victimize the truth-teller—the owners and occupiers of 
English Jand, even if they would, being entirely unable to 
do so. 

As for the general condition of the farm workers, I submit 
that this, as a rule, is as good as it can be, considering the 
awful slump in agricultural prices from which our industry 
is suffering to-day. No industry pays, or ever can pay, wages 
otherwise than out of gross profits, and with the prices of 
wheat, barley, beef, mutton and wool all in the depths of de- 
pression the wonder really is that present wages can be paid. 
I am not blind to the fact that the farm worker often does 
very much more for his wages than his brother on the railway 
or in some other sheltered job, but agriculture is the most un- 
sheltered industry in the kingdom and the most exposed to 
competition from all the countries of the world, some of them 
revelling in the cheap production rendered possible through 
the use of sweated labour. 

Next week I shall be planting petatoes, but I do not know — 
and nobody can tell me—whether the crop when lifted in 
October will be worth £4 a ton or £8. Such uncertainty does 
not prevail in any other business to anything like the same 
extent. The extraordinary fickleness of our weather, and the 
utter uncertainty of agricultural prices in this country, owing 
to overseas competition, taken together, do indeed make 
British farming the most trying and anxious business in the 
whole world, while the Wages Act—full though it is of good 
intentions —has largely increased our difficulties. The fact 
that rents have only been raised by 20 per cent.—or less— 
during the last twelve years, notwithstanding the great 
increase in commodity prices, and the small profits, if any, 
made in farming by various Co-operative Societies throughout 
England, prove at any rate that if ‘‘ Hodge is in the ditch” he 
has not been put there either by the landlord or the farmer.—~ 
Iam, Sir, &c., C. F. Ryper. 

Scarcroft, near Leeds, March 15th. 


ENGLAND AS THE DICTATOR OF WOMEN’S 
FASHIONS 
[To the Editor of the Srecravon.] 

Sir, Those mysterious people who decree Fashion's whim 
and steer her capricious course, the designers of the dresses 
we wear, on and off the stage, have been, I am glad to see, 
unusually happy this year in their choice of colours. The War, 
which naturally brought England and France very close to- 
gether, has equally naturally produced a good-natured rivalry 
between the two nations about almost everything. The stage, 
the tennis court, the river and the race-course are now the re- 
cognized meeting places for spirited exchanges between 
French and English skill, enterprise and friendly competition. 
That is quite as it should be ; competition begets excellence. 

Now Great Britain, greatly daring, is making a determined 
effort. to challenge the supremacy of Paris in the world of 
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fashion. British industry and enterprise have flung a coloured 
cloak across the receding floods of winter for my lady to step 
across into spring. It is made of many colours, foxglove 
mauve, the blue that suggests the Air Force, or recalls the 
light haze that shrouds the London parks in mystery when 
twilight hesitates on the brink of dusk; Biskra and Sahara, 
subtle toncs reminiscent of the desert’s mirage; and the 
luscious Rose Marie. Good luck to Great Britain as a pioneer 
of fashion! Let Paris look to her laurels—or, stay, why 
shouldn't Paris come to London, snatch a kiss and capture an 
idea ?—I am, Sir, &e., Fay Compron, 
Haymarket Theatre, London, S.W.1. 


THE FUTURE OF INDIA 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,— Will vou allow me as a senior member of the Indian 
Civil Service to make some comments on Lord Meston’s 
interesting review of recent publications on Indian subjects 
in your issue of March 27th? I as: leave to do so because, 
though Lord Meston may be right in deprecating constitution- 
mongering at the present stage, I do feel that something of the 
nature of a reasonable and practical objective for the near 
future is an urgent need both for the moderate Indian politi- 
cian and for those of us who sympathize with aspirations for 
political progress if we are to have any definite purpose behind 
our actions. 

Lord Meston examines the various alternatives suggested 
and finds none of them satisfactory. Mr. Archbold’s con- 
clusion in faveur of a federal bureaucracy he rejects as an 
impotent one and the scheme of Mr. Rao and Major Pole as 
impractical idealism. He criticizes any attempt at devising 
a federal scheme as “ devotion to the arid mechanism of 
politics to the neglect of the spirit of humanity which alone 
“an make progress a reality.” One gathers that he would have 
India content with dyarchy for the present, pending the 
evolution of a more permanent constitution at some future 
date. But it is really because dyarehy is rigidly mechanical 
and lacks the spirit of humanity that it is proving unsatisfying 
to the Indian politician. 

Sir Valentine Chirol in his recent work on India in the 
“ Modern World” series expressly refrains from speculation 
on the future. Ife describes how a very small dose of Swaraj 
at once resulted in creeds and races figuring out for themselves 
what it would really mean for each, and in its being robbed of 
most of its fascination in the process ; and he concludes with an 
expression of his faith in the undiminished value of British 
tule as a great agency of permanent progress. 

The truth of Sir Valentine Chirol’s lesson is being repeatedly 
driven home by events. And yet, it was Swaraj in the shape 
of responsible government of India by Indians themselves that 
the Reform Scheme offered, and one fears that there is now 
some danger of Indians feeling that they have been offered an 
objective which is only remotely realizable, if at all, and we may 
use immediate failure as an excuse for reaction. 

Is it not possible that, without losing sight of Swaraj as an 
ultimate goal, an objective more immediately attainable may 
be found in the equal partnership of the British and Indian 
peoples in the working out of India’s political salvation ? 
As it was well put the other day, it would seem that, at the 
present stage at any rate, the British race, as weil as the 
people of India, has its vital and peculiar contribution to make 
to India’s future. 

We have been misled by mechanical analogies into imagining 
that the British clement in modern India is a mere piece of the 
machinery which can be removed and replaced at once by 
indigenous products. During the century and a half of our 
rule it has so grown into the life of India that it cannot be cut 
out without grave danger, and our purpose must be to foster 
its contribution to the future growth. From this point of view 
it is clear that the non-oflicial British community holds a more 
important place than is commonly realized, for on it will 
largely depend the value of the contribution we can make. 

Is it not possible also that, though Mr. Archbold may be 
wrong in his conclusion, there is this to be said for his theory ? 
The bureaucrat or professional administrator has in the future 
a more important part to play in the direction of affairs than 
he has under less complex conditions. In a country with a 
very varied and very deeply stiatified population he may be 


————S 
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needed to bring cohesion to the whole and to ensure continuity, 
s: ve 
—I am, Sir, &c., L<¢s 


BUSH TRACK MOTORING IN AUSTRALIS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrsavor.| 

Sir,—Some months ago you made a flattering 
comment on the journal of Mr. Michae! Terry describing his 
journey from Winton to Western Australia. That his drive 
was a creditable one is recognized, but so much promineneg 
has been given to it that it must lead people to think in Englang 
that Australians are doing nothing. Men are doing the gop 
of drive he did every week in some way or another, following 
their ordinary occupations. ‘ 

Last year a young man arrived in Winton from Perth, 
having crossed the continent on a 2} h.p. Douglas motor-cyele 
—a wonderful performance. His sole outfit consisted of a few 
spare parts in a neatly fitted box, tool bag, 4 lbs. rice, 2 Ibs, 
raisins, water bag, spare petrol and oil. No spare covers, no 
swag. A fortnight ago a Mr. J. J. Warner. of Perth, driving 
a Citroén car, arrived in Winton from Western Australia : and 
now Mrs. Marion Bell and her daughter have arrived in 4 
6-cylinder Oldsmobile. This latter trip for a woman was most 
venturesome and her pluck is to be much admired. Mr 
Francis Birtles has crossed and recrossed this continent from 
all points of the compass, by both bicycle and motor-car, 
and has done some really valuable exploration work during 
those trips. If my memory serves me rightly, Mr. Dutton, 
of Anlaby, South Australia, crossed from Adelaide to Darwin 
in a Talbot car in 1909-1919. But so many extraordinary 
things have been done by Australians in their cars that on 
soon forgets them and no records seem to he kept except in 
newspaper files not easily accessible. A book on the most 
noteworthy motor-cycle and motor-car trips in 
Australia would be most interesting and contain a number of 
surprises for many people. I trust you can find space for these 
lines as a tribute te the splendid men and women who spend 
their lives in these out back parts, and to whom long moto: 
journeys over bush tracks are the daily round. and for whiel 
they never receive any public recognition.—T aim, Sir, &e, 

J. Sruarr Roacu, 
Vicar, St. Paul's Church, Winton, Queensland, 


most 


hievele, 


HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sin,— Mr. Joad’s seventh conclusion is as follows: ~ Thai 
nevertheless eugenies in the sense of the purposive breeding 
of desired types is for all practical purposes impossibic, owing 
to the haphazard selection of those genes which go to form 
any particular offspring.” 
a matter to be dismissed in the last paragraph of a“ popular” 
article on a disputed scientific question, L shall be obliged it 
you will allow me space for a short comment on this remarkable 
statement. 


As eugenics is much too serious 


Among domesticated animals and 
breeding of desired types * has been universally and success- 
fully carried out, and is still being carried out 
pedigree cows have been bred to give over 3,060 gallons ii 
the year, pedigree pullets to lay over 300 eggs in the yeat 
and pedigree wheat to combine baking quality with yield. 
And though I do not know whether the American-bred 
offspring of Russian Jews are Russians 
(one might perhaps hazard 2 guess about the last category ') 
yet it is fairly obvious that Argentine farmers would not pay 
thousands of pounds for English pedigree Shorthorn bulls if 
their type were lost in their Argentine offspring. 


plants ‘ purposive 


for example 


Americans or Jews 


In the case of human beings we may take the very instance 
of red hair which Mr. Joad has himself given. So far is th 
haphazard selection of genes from being in this case an insuper- 
able obstacle to the purposive breeding of a desired type that a 
millionaire with a taste for colour could quite easily establish 
a red-headed sub-race by the simple process of providing free 
housing in a privately built suburb on condition that all 
parents inhabiting the houses were red-headed. As black or 


brown haired offspring are almost if not quite unknown when 
both parents have red hair, the required type would to al! 
intents and purposes be established at once and would be 
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maintained as long as the inhabitants of the suburb 


interbred. 

Turning to more serious matters, many of those who have 
given most thought to the subject are of the opinion that lack 
of resistance to tubercle bacillus is inherited in much the same 
way as is red hair, though admittedly the evidence is neces- 
sarily less obvious. This being so would Mr. Joad take the 
risk of encouraging his daughter to marry a man both of whose 
parents had died of consumption? And, if not, would he not 
he practising the purposive breeding of the desired tubercle 
resisting type ?—I am, Sir, &ce., W. Gosser. 
Holly House. Blackrock, Co. Dublin. 


LITTER 
[Vo the Editor of the Specravror.] 

Sir,—Your painful paragraph dealing with litter in your issue 
of April 10th places, I fear, too high a value on teaching 
asa means of checking it. For several years past by means 
of teaching in our village school and by a tea-party given 
annually to all the school-children we have tried to keep the 
village roads and greens clear of litter. The experiment has 
been, on the whole, a failure, partly through the lack of 
co-operation on the part of their elders, partly because it is 
so much easier to throw litter about than to carry it until 
it can be consigned to the fire or midden. Whilst, I am sure, 
education will help to check the litter nuisance, the most 
effective form of education is legislation which imposes a 
small fine on offenders. Ta wa0ypara wajara,—I am, Sir, &e., 

Ripon Hall, Oxford. Henry D. A. Masor. 

jIf there were regular instruction about litter in the elemen- 
tary schools the time would come when even the elders would 
not be without instruction. But we quite agree about the 
The by-laws of the public parks 
Ep. Spectator.| 


value of 
should be more usually enforced. 


prosecution. 


WALKING IN CIRCLES 

[To the Editor of the Sercratror.] 
Sirn,—I have been interested in your correspondents’ views 
ibout “* walking in circles,’ but so far no one seems to give 
iny explanation for doing so. 

In your issue of January 9th I notice that one gentleman 
was inclined to make a circle to the “ left”? when in dense 
mist ; travel, 
I was camping some seventy odd miles from Livingstone on 
one of the smaller rivers of Zambesi when carly one morning 
I made a trip into the Mopani forest (scareely any bush 
to speak of, although heavily timbered with tall hard wood 
trees, clear flat veld with little undergrowth). After walking, 
according to my shadow, S.S.E. for two and a-half to three 
hours, the weather became overeast and I lost sight of the 
sun, but concluded that it was for only a short time. I 
kindled a fire to while away the time. The clouds became 
heavier and a little rain fell. I then began to feel uneasy 
and tried to fix my mind on the direction I had come, but 
owing to the sameness of the veld this was impossible. Some 
distance from my fire was a cluster of saplings in which 
direction I “ thought”? I had come, and therefore made a 
bee line, as I thought, with an effort to reach some point 
of the river I had left. I must have tramped some five or 
six miles when to my utter dismay I arrived back at the 
smouldering remains of my previously made fire, making 
almost a complete circle—to the left. I had neither watch 
norcompass. Fortunately the sun reappeared about 4.30 p.M., 
when I lost no time in making for my camp, which I reached 
I am right-handed.—I am, 


this, however, is something in my line of 


about two hours after sunsct. 


Sir, &e., A: Te 
Northern Rhodesia, February 13th, 1926. 
THE LATE REV. JAMES SHEPHERD 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
un.—May I, through the courtesy of the Spectator, request 
that any of your readers who may have interesting remini- 
scences of the late Rev. James Shepherd, D.D., M.D., of 
Udaipur, Rajputana, or letters written by him, should kindly 
I am writing Dr. Shepherd’s bio- 
I am, Sir, 


communicate with me ? 

graphy, and would much value such assistance. 

&e., Grorcr CARSTAIRS. 
2 Bellevue Terrace, Edinburgh. 


FROM LETTERS 


Tips. 
Mr. A. C. Grieve, 13 The Willows, Breck Road, Liverpool, 
*T am particularly taken with the article on Tips, 
Mention 


EXTRACTS 


writes : 
as it affects the new poor of the minor county class. 
is made of railway porters, amongst others, who continue 
‘to hold out their hands,’ despite excessively good wages. 
As a matter of fact, many people nowadays travel ‘ light,’ 
with but a single bag or suitcase, which they carry themselves, 
and porters can scarcely find tips as plentiful as in the smali coin 
The railway folks who reap the largest harvest 
Some while ago 


days of yore. 
are, obviously, the restaurant-car people. 
I was studying Government papers dealing with post-War 
railway wages ; but, in spite of searching diligently, could find 
no mention of this money-winning class. It would be most 
interesting to know what wage and/or uniform allowance is 
granted to these highly lucky youths, in addition to their 
sure harvest of gratuities. The latter, I estimate, on a double, 
out and back run from London to Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Manchester, or Leeds, or a single, eight to twelve-hour journey, 
King’s Cross or Euston to Edinburgh, Aberdeen, or Glasgow, 
must clear something like a pound apiece per diem ; allowing 
that the cars are fairly patronized. This in small sums, not 
exceeding sixpence, say, from often needy third-class pas- 
sengers ; and leaving the probably higher-paying first out of 
the reckoning. Six pounds a week, taking Sunday as a 
holiday ; £300 a year, allowing for some annual leave. How 
many young——and not so young !—University men would be 
thankful to be making a sure income of that magnitude— 
curates, lawyers, even schoolmasters! As for the 
widows and the orphans, who try to live on railway dividends, 
how few of them, indeed, have such a revenue to play with ? ” 


some 


British Trape wirn AMERICA. 

A Briton writes : “* Your issue of January 30th reached me 
in Florence, South Carolina, where I was engaged in some 
sales work. The article headed * British Trade with America’ 
therefore interested me particularly, and I discussed with 
another English salesman (of cheap jewellery), whom I met 
there, your correspondent’s view that British firms must 
employ American travellers in this country. We agreed that, 
so far from this being the case in the South, ‘I come from 
England’ is the best of introductions, gaining immediate 
and friendly interest. My work took me to drug stores kept 
by pharmacists with doctors’ degrees, and to tiny wooden 
grocery stores, kept by negro men and women, in the coloured 
quarters, as well as to a wide range of groceries in between, 
so our combined experience was fairly conclusive. This other 
salesman told me that it was not an advantage to be recog- 
nized as an Englishman in many parts of the North; but I 
think that there is a change in progress there. Naturally, 
it is well for any salesman to study local customs and to try 
to conform to them in many ways, and an English salesman 
starting work in the U.S.A. should try to travel, for a few 
days at any rate, with an American who really knows his job. 
There can be no doubt about the demand for British things 
over here, especially clothes and textiles. Men’s clothing 
and women’s sports clothes of English make command a ready 
sale and a good price.” 


POETRY 
APRIL RAIN 


The sweet breast of the brooding day 
Was hinting through the gown of Spring, 
And giant elms threw care away 

For now had come the Quickening. 


Ah! Days of Summer-haunted dells, 

And lonesome aisles, built by the trees, 
The sacred blue of scented bells, 

he labour and the hum of bees : 

They woo thee far from City’s frown, 

They catch thee with a sudden pain ; 

Iiast thou not, too, known Sorrow’s Crown ? 
Ah! Sweet! "I'was but the April Rain. 


EpMUND ADBURGHAM. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 
THE LURE OF LONDON 


[Copyricut IN THE UNITED Srares OF AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.| 


West London, by the Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments. (Printed and Published by His Majesty's Stationery 
Office. Price £1 1s.) 

Tur publishers are spreading the Lure of London throughout 
the English-speaking world, and every year the effects of this 
enchantment are becoming more and more apparent. London, 
in a word, is becoming the great representative city of our 
epoch. If men want to see the greatest, most historical, most 
mysteriously attractive city in the world their hearts and 
brains must perforce turn to London. 

The output of books dealing with London is both a cause 
and an effect of London’s growing hold on mankind. The 
visitors to London ask for the books. The books are pro- 
duced, and at once make other people determine to come to 
London and see it for themselves. It is intcresting to note 
that this impulse to provide books for the double purpose of 
alluring and satisfying is actually felt by the British Govern- 
ment, not consciously, of course, but unconsciously most cer- 
tainly. The latest book put out by the Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments, rather old-maidishly called Volume 
II: West London, excluding Westminster Abbey, is a de- 
lightful piece of work, and most admirably illustrated with 
photogravures of the outsides and insides of the great buildings 
of the Metropolis. What makes it amusing and attractive as 
a book is that, though it has a very impressive, if somewhat 
heavy, paper wrapper, illustrating the Crypt Chapel of the 
Palace of Westminster, the first few pages are set forth quite 
in ** Blue Book style.” The index is printed like a schedule to 
an Act of Parliament, and the preface has a terribly “* Royal 
Commission” look about it. Being signed and no doubt 
written by Lord Crawford, it could hardly help having a 
certain note of distinction as well as of official efficiency, but 
the presentment is intensely bureaucratic. 

The official form of the book is a report to the King as to 
the work done by the Commission, accompanied by an 
“ Inventory of Monuments in West London * which the Com- 
mission regard as specially worthy of preservation. In this 
list the ordinary and uninstructed Londoner will find some 
surprises. Chelsea old Parish Church has, of course, been 
known to antiquarians as containing many most remarkable 
monuments, but probably there are few people who realize 
the importance of the twelfth-century crypt of the Parish 
Church of St. John’s, Clerkenwell, or, again, who know why 
the Chapel of St. Etheldreda in Holborn, ** formerly part of 
the town house of the Bishops of Ely,” ought to be preserved 
at all costs. 

In Westminster proper there are many ecclesiastical 
buildings to be found in the Inventory, including the monu- 
ment to Dr. Yong in the Rolls Chapel, ** a remarkable example 
of pure Italian Renaissance by Torrigiani.”. In Chelsea 
Lindsey House is very properly scheduled, for it is now the 
only remaining example of the great mansions which made 
Chelsea famous in the days of Charles II, James II, and 
William and Mary. Roehampton House, Wandsworth, will 
be another discovery for the man in the London street, as will 
also be the undercroft of Malmesbury House, Harrington 
House, and Carlisle House. 

For me I am bound to say that the greatest surprise treasure 
in the book is provided by the frescoes in Marlborough House, 
painted by Laguerre and well reproduced in photogravure. 
Everybody who knows anything about English literature 
knows the famous couplet in Pope :-— 

“On painted ceilings you devoutly stare, 
Where sprawl the saints of Verrio or Laguerre.” 
At Marlborough House one sees that Laguerre understood the 
proper way of presenting military subjects on the wall. 

It will be remembered that Marlborough House, before it 
became a royal residence, belonged to the Marlborough 
family, and was built by Sir Christopher Wren in the great 
Duke’s time. The decorations were designed to commemo- 
rate the famous victories of Blenheim, Malplaquet and 


<< 
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Ramillies. -Laguerre seems to have, when at his best, an wn 
canny mixture of Goya and El Greco. The picture on th 
south wall of the saloon, showing Marlborough at the Battle o 
Blenheim, well illustrates what I mean. The Duke, with P 
most coquettish three-cornered hat and cockade, is on g white 
horse with a highly curved neck, painted very much jp the 
way in which El Greco represents a Spanish Hidalgo op his 
large canvas in the wonderful Widener Collection at Phil. 
adelphia. The beautiful, gentle, false-hearted General of Genius 
could not have been historically portrayed by an E| Greco 
alone, and so the angel or demon who we must SUppos: 
organized the picture borrowed Goya’s brush for the Duke's 
face and pose. Behind him is a wonderful group of stay 
officers with horses, reduced in size partly by the perspeetiy, 
and partly to give the intellectual and military relativity yp. 
quired by an official picture. The battleficld background ig 
wonderful, with its burning church, charging cavalry ang 
general effect of thunderous combat. Here is no dim, vague 
presentation, with cotton wool clouds and nude genii turnin 
somersaults thereon. It is a hardly drawn picture crowde) 
with large, strongly outlined figures. 

“qually wonderful are the two smaller pictures on the south 
wall which illustrate the surrender of Marshal Tallard. 'Ty 
Marshal is grandly differentiated from Marlborough. 4 
thorough Frenchman of the Louis XIV period, he monopolize: 
the foreground, as he should, for it is his tragedy that is enacted 
Marlborough is on the left, and, if I am not mistaken (thy 
details are necessarily hazy in a small seale reproduction), 
Marlborough’s coach is shown close behind the group o! 
mounted English officers. It will be remembered that Mar. 
borough, in his despatch to Queen Anne and the Government 
written from the battlefield, says that he has already got the 
Marshal safe in his coach. Needless to say, Marlborough 
behaved with the most perfect politesse and humanity to the 
Marshal. He had no cruelty or brutality in his nature. 

Perhaps even more wonderful, though it appears in the 
photograph to be somewhat injured, is the painting on the 
west wall of the main staircase, which illustrates Marlborough 
at the Battle of Ramillies. 
gentleman and a great statesman and a great soldier, not a 
lover of battles for their own sake, though a supreme com- 
mander when fate bids him command. In this picture ther 
is a specially beautiful bewigged gentleman with his hat off, 
whom one supposes must be Prince Kugéne. Another exqui- 
site of the camp who is on Marlborough’s left is painted with 
supreme ability, and one might almost say affection. 

But Laguerre did not merely give us “ close-up” pictures of 
the General and his staff. There is a panel on the main stair- 

‘ase called ** Part of the Battle of Ramillies, with the Duke of 

Marlborough and his staff,” which exhibits the actual combat. 
There are some terribly Goyaesque corpses in the foreground, 
And here I may say in parenthesis that throughout these 
pictures the drawings of the common soldiers, cavalry and 
infantry are very remarkable. The infantrymen in_ their 
peaked hats have a strangely Japanese look. What I mean 
is well shown in a painting on the west wall of the Visitors’ 
Staircase entitled, ** Part of the Battle of Malplaquet.” In 
the foreground the corpses again are portrayed with a kind of 
clumsy terribleness which is most moving. 

As a proof of Laguerre’s variety of touch the painting on the 
north wall of the Visitors’ Staircase is to be noted. There we 
have a Malplaquet picture but without any of the terribleness 
noted in the others. In a charming wooded landscape the 
Duke, with the Garter ribbon across his breast, is portrayed 
very much in what I may call ** the meet of staghounds ” type 
of battle. We get back, however, to the horrors and realities 
of the combat on the east wall, a fierce m¢lée which once more 
reminds one of Goya’s blood-recking drawings and canvases. 


Here, again, he is shown as a great 


Finally there is a delightful old-world landscape on the 
south wall of the Visitors’ Staircase, in which the Duke is 
apparently taking an off day excursion on horseback in 
Flanders—just as did our Generals only nine years ago. Trees 
and river and meadows have the middle distance and _ in the 
background are groups of great Gothic buildings. 

The newspapers tell us that Marlborough House is under- 
going renovation. Happily one may feel quite sure that the 


Prince of Wales and the First Commissioner of Works between 
them will see to it that Laguerre’s pictures do not in any way 
suffer, but instead will have that sympathetic attention 
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deserved by pictures which are not only historical monuments 
put of great interest in themselves. 

[have let Laguerre and his fascinating hero run away with 
my space, but I must find room for a word about Rochamp- 
ton House which belonged to Lord Leven, the west front of which 
isgiven in Plate 1 45 and the east in Plate 148. They are both 
delightful. though for myself I put my money on the east front. 
The comment of the writer of the inventory may seem at first 
somewhat desiccated, but if on¢ gets accustomed to the reti- 
cence of the text of this admirable book one realizes that it 
means a great deal :— 

“The house is a handsome example of early 18th century work. 
The details of the saloon and greet staircase are noteworthy.” 

The house, we are further told, was built from the designs of 
Thomas Archer between 1710 and 1712. It is stated in regard 
to one of the principal rooms that : — 

“Tho walls ere completely lined with paintings by Sir James 
Thornhill, representing landscapes in architectural framework, 
and the painting is continued over 2 cove to tho ceiling, on which 
iga large subject -piece, the Gods on Olympus, with trophies-of-arms 
in the corners. 

The whole book is so full of pure delight that I am 
not going to seck any faults, but end with the recom- 
mendation to all who feel the lure of London to purchase and 
enjoy the Commissioners’ Report and Inventory. It is cheap 
at the money. 

J. Sr. Lor Srracury. 


A NEW COMPETITION 
The Editor offers a prize of £5 for a ** Specimen Day ~ in not 
more than 1,000 words. 


If only four hundred words are used we shall be so much the 
happier. But we the larger limit because some 
rader may have a “Specimen Day ” particularly crowded 
with incident to describe, and all the life might be drained 
from the description if it were over-cramped. New readers 
must be informed of the meaning of our title. We have pub- 
lished in the Spectator several first-hand accounts of the hard- 
ships or excitements of a ty pical day’s work in the life of a gas- 
fitter, an agricultural labourer, a miner, and others ; and some 
of our readers have written to compare their own struggles to 
make ends meet and to make time expansible—the diffieu!cies 
ofa doctor's wife or a clergyman’s wile. Now we do not insist 
* Specimen Day ” should neces- 

It may, if competitors choose, 
be as idle and carefree as possible. What we wish for is a 
yenuine confession of how readers do live, and what fills a 
typical day for them. Perhaps some of our compctitors will 
make up for lack of great and astonishing happenings by lively 
description of detail. We set no restrictions upon the treat- 
ment of the theme : but every entry must describe a typical 
day in the competitor's own life, now or in the past, as he 


chooses, 


have set 


in this competition that the 
sarily be one of continual toil. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

l. Alle ntries must be received on or before Friday, May l4th. 
2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be aecompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page 782 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 
5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2.. 


THE SPECTATOR. 

Before going on their holidays readers are advised to place 
an order for the Spectraron. The journal will be forwarded 
to any address at the following rates :-— 


One Month xa i ae Se -Od, 
Two Months =a ae cs. Cae: 
Three Months .. i's s/o 


The Publisher, the Specravor, 13 York Street, Covent Garden 
W CS. 








THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Miss NaTHaLta CRANE, the baby laureate of New York, 
who is now thirteen vears old, has rightly found a place in 
Messrs. Cape’s revised and enlarged edition of Modern 
American Poetry, edited by Mr. Untermeyer (15s.). Here 
is a specimen of this prodigy’s use of odd images : 

‘The angels grow quite wistful over worldly things below, 

They hear the hurdy-gurdies in the Candle Makers’ Row ; 

They listen for the laughter from the attics of the earth, 

They lower pails from heaven's wall to catch the milkmaids’ 

mirth.” 

The volume ranges from 1830 to the present day and 
Mr. Untermeyer’s prefatory criticisms are clear, cogent, apt 

in short, models of their kind. What could be said better 
of Mr. Vachel Lindsay than that he will not live as a prophet 
or politician but that * the vitality which impels the best of 
his galloping metres will persist ?”? What do our English poets 
make of his “ Congo,” or of Mr. Sandburg’s ** Hog-butcher 
of the World”? They might read and reflect on some of 
this modern American poctry. 

* * * % 

We have received a fragmentary and —alas !—-painfully 
self-laudatory Autobiography of John Payne, with preface and 
annotations by Mr. Thomas Wright (Thomas Wright, Olney, 
near Bedford. 15s.). The pen drawings by Mr. Jones are 
excellent, the photographs of the drab houses in which Payne 
translated the Arabian Nights and Hafiz remind us rather 
of The Pines, Putney, where a greater than Payne was at work. 
But Payne was a great minor poct,a pilgrim of “ the spiritual 
Alplands of the Vedanta.” Except for the illustrations, we 
would wish that this little book had never seen the light 
of day, so that we could preserve our ideal of him who 
‘wrote (it might have been of himself instead of Hafiz) : 

‘“ Ye who bear the royal! blazon of a heart afire with grief, 

Hearken, hearken to my calling, for I proffer you relief. 
See my hands are full of jewels from the lands beyond the tomb, 
Here be pearls of perfect passion from the middle dreamland’s 
womb.” 
Ilowever, it is something to find that there are illusions still 
to shatter in one’s middle age. 
% oo i * 

Messrs. Methuen send us an anthology of tabloid wisdom 
ranging from St. Paul to Lao-tsze and from Solomon to Con- 
fucius. It is weli arranged and useful for those that like that 
sort of thing. The editor is Mr. Besterman, the price is 5s., 
and the title. In the Way of ITeaven. 

* * * * 

Dr. Hall Siinner has plodded diligently and doggedly, ina 
methodical German way. «fter the will of the wisp of relativity 
between The Brain and Mind (Unwin. 3s. 6d.). He begins 
a little slowly in his pursuit, but gets his second wind in 
Chapter HI. on Consciousness, and we think catches up 
with the illusion at about Chapter V. on Neovitalism. There 
are interesting chapters on Sleep, the Subconscious and 
A powerful, rather ponderous little book. 

* * * # 

The Ballad of Betsy Ann, by Mr. W. A. Briscoe (Methuen, 
10s. 6d.) is the life story of a mare, a sort of versified “* Black 
Beauty ” with a touch of ‘“ Kissing Cup’s Race.” The 
sentiment is charming, the illustrations agreeable, and the book 
ends happily ; but we are afraid that no one who ever rode 


Suggestion. 


a finish would pass this : 
‘* My master stroked my flanks with the whip 

As gently as a brave man can, 

And again he murmured inside my ear 

‘Do your best for me, Betsy Ann.’” 
It is interesting to reflect how much better Mr. Mascfield, 
who has no personal experience of race riding, did this sort 
of thing in * Right Royal.” 

* * * % 

We have received the fifth volume of the Memoirs of the 
American Academy in Rome (printed in Italy), magnificently 
ilustrated. It is a fitting memorial to the scholarship of the 
late Mr. Curtis. 

* * * * 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Messrs. Dent for publishing 
their edition of Dumas. The Vicomte de Bragalone in four 
volumes is just out at 4s. 6d. each. What wonderful stories 
these d’Artagnan romances are ! 
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MECHANICAL 


By Harold Nicolson. 


NIGHTINGALE 


(Macmillan. 


THE 


Swinburne. ds. net). 


Swixpurne has fallen upon evil days. When his poems 
were banned from all polite libraries and ardent youths 
looked upon him as the liberator of the human race, the greatest 
of all free spirits, redeeming poetry from the dreary conven- 
tions of the Laureate, redeeming thought from the rigidity 
of Christian morals, redeeming the world from an infinity 
of black and Borgia-like tyrants—-who could have expected the 
shouting to die down and Swinburne, of all things, to be 
considered dull? This is the inversion that Mr. Nicolson 
records : “ Swinburne, who to his contemporaries was ‘ the 
most exciting thing that ever happened’ appears to our 
later generations as almost unutterably dull.’ Once the 
gentle and charitable Mr. Punch had been outraged into 
referring to him as *“* Mr. Swineborn.” On the other hand 
Ruskin, although frightened of the ‘* Demoniac youth,” 
was humble and self-effacing before his genius. 

‘He is infinitely above me in all knowledge and power, and I 
should no more think of advising him or criticizing him than of 
venturing to do it to Tarner if he were alive again. He is simply 
one of the mightiest scholars of the age in Europe; in power of 
imagination and understanding he simply sweeps me away before 
him as a torrent over a pebble. I'm rightey than he is— so are tho 
lambs and the swallows, but they're not his match.” 

Yet it is very notable in our own time that the most 
jntelligent of our literary critics have little to say of Swinburne. 
He hardly enters into their canon. Some survivors of those 
bright days relive their carly enthusiasm and fail to observe 
their singularity. And, of course, Swinburne is down in the 
Corpus Poetarum and leaves behind him the superstition 
of a name. But when he is mentioned by critics other than 
the last Great Victorians, for the most part it is with low-toned 
apology or faint contempt. 

The fact is that from almost all Swinburne’s work the content 
has dropped out. This is odd and significant; for revolu- 
tionary sentiment and the denunciation of restrictions never 
in themselves become old-fashioned. Obviously there must 
have been a lack of power and depth in Swinburne’s advocacy. 
Meredith hit off this lack very neatly when he asserted that 
Swinburne was devoid of ** an internal centre.” He brought 
nothing but a prodigality of enthusiasm and grand words to 
the ideas which he repeated. An easy melody, which many 
readers found intoxicating, was continuous in all his poems. 
Swinburne himself thought that he possessed the acutest 
“ear” of all our English pocts ; but his verdict needs huge 
qualifications. 

There are two main streams of prosody in our poets ; 
there are poets whose music consists in fluency and smoothness 
of sound Crashaw, Spenser, and Swinburne are paramount ; 
Shelley can be placed among them, especially for his lyrics, 
There are others whose musie is continually in discord and 
the resolutions of discord, strife of consonants, dissonance, 
and an occasional opening out, in a line here and there, to 
simplicity and melody. The first class tries, on the whole, 
to weaken the consonantal effects by the employment of 
liquids and semi-vowels and by avoiding words which are 
heavily The second class finds an infinitely 
sturdier and richer harmony in sharply contrasted sounds, 
in comparatively varied and broken rhythms. On the whole 
their words are more muscular, vivid and sensuous ; they 
are poets of detailed cestasy of thought or of quick observation. 
Donne is almost too wholly a‘ dissonant ” poet to be typical ; 
Shakespeare is, perhaps, the best example. And to a poet of 
this kind Swinburne would no doubt seem to have possessed 
the worst car in the history of peetry ; his sense of music 
would seem unforgivably vulgar. 

Mr. Nicolson has made a most tactful attempt to reinstate 
Swinburne in critical estimation. He has taken the wisest 
course of all to acknowledge faults, even 
expatiate on them, and advise his readers to observe what 
remains when all criticism has been allowed. To any reader 
with a real distaste for Swinburne this will be diflicult ; for 
at least Swinburne was consistent enough always to display 


* instressed.”” 


Swinburne’s 


the same faults, and it is useless to search for a poem 
in a non-Swinburnian manner. Perhaps  Alalanta in 
Calydon is the least verbose of Swinburne’s poems ; but it 
is precisely this poem that Browning dismissed as a * fuzz 


Ieven Swinburne’s parodies are very recognizably 


of words.” 


<_<" 
—— 


Swinburne. Another prejudice, hard to overcome, is not - 
definitely to be laid to Swinburne’s own account. It happens 
that Swinburne is easy to imitate ; a host of peculiarly bad 
poets have written in his manner, with even more febrility 
and emptiness ; and it is a laborious process to forget those 
echoes when Swinburne himself is being read. 

Admit, then, that Swinburne had no intellectual staming 
no ability to bear emotional tension and speak quietly of it 
no consciousness of distinctions and hard lights in nature 
and in life ; admit that his rebellions are vague and theoretical 
that his moeds are self-intoxications, that his technique is 
narrow and facile ; admit that his experience is thin and that 
he was incapable of co-ordination— is anything left to hin 
at all? There is still something in Swinburne of magnitude, 
and something which is miserably to seek in our own time, 
IIc had a passionate desire for largeness of breath and greatness 
of conception. Some sincerity, and even a struggle to 
attain gigantic sincerity, can be heard in his poems. If jt 
were possible to have a great man without substance, then 
Swinburne might be he. 

It is strange that a critic will often catch an infection of 
style from the author he is discussing. Mr. Nicolson generally 
writes in an orderly and sober prose ; but here and there jn 
his new book he catches a fit of Swinburnianism and talks of 
white bright light or some such banality. More amusing than 
this, he will break unconsciously into highly-mannered blank 
verse, comparing, for example, a passage from Anactoria to 

“the salt, sad savour of a tideless sea.” 
But this is no great defect; and Mr. Nicolson proceeds 
with such care in judgment and such lucidity in expression 
that we cannot be anything but grateful to him. His book js, 
perhaps, the first extended study of Swinburne that cay 
claim to be critical. 


SAGAS 


(Heath Cranton. 1s. 6d.) 
By the Earl of Bathurst. (Con 


SPORTING 


John Peel. By Hugh Machell. 
The Breeding of Foxhounds. 
stable. 21s.) 


Tue late Mr. John Woodcock Graves, author of the words 
of the famous song, is reported to have said on one occasion 
to its Cumberland hero, whose name is still known and loved 
(especially at two o'clock in the morning) wherever the English 
language is spoken: ‘ By Jove, Peel, you'll be sung when 
we're both run to earth.” And so it has turned out. 

There have been three Peels who have achieved a measuré 
of fame in the annals of our country, and if the affection of 
the public is anything to go by, the greatest of these is John. 
Plain John. And from Cumberland too ; not from the fashion- 
able shires, let our contemporary high flyers kindly note. 
For who, except Parliamentary historians, will remember Peel 
the famous Speaker? Most of us know that Sir Robert Peel 
invented the bluc-coated gentlemen who 
London traflic, and, here and there, one of us remembers 
a little more about him, but could one Englishman in a 
thousand write two pages of fact about that great Prime 
Minister ? I doubt it. 

But John Peel! There was a man for you! 
won the War. For it is a singular fact that John Peel-—the 
was the despair of the enemy and the incredulous 
Who but Englishmen would havi 


command _ the 


The man who 


song 
astonishment of our Allies. 
gone to battle blowing hunting horns, and singing about a 
man who spent his life hunting foxes in Cumberland—and 
singing it wrong? Let early morning roysterers take notict 
once and for all. 
sworn it was, Vil warrant) but 
Cumberland crags and fells of which Mr. Hlugh Machel! i 
his delightful book, without which no sporting library can 
henceforth be complete, writes with loving industry. 
Personally, f like to think that the greatest huntsman ol 
them al! came neither from Melton nor * the Duke's ” county, 
but from an obscure district in a (sportingly) unfashionable 


Peel's coat was not “ gay” (as you've 


‘vrey ~—the grey of the 


county, and that he wore a“ blue-grey coat with brass buttons, 
white beaver-hat and choker tie, knee breeches joined by 4 
pair of long stockings, and then, most curious of all, shoes 
to one only of which a spur was attached.” Shoes and on 
spur! How I should like to ride the Belvoir or Quorn country 


similarly apparelled ! 
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Lord Bathurst writes of foxhounds with grave dignity 
and a finely flavoured style. The scoffer will say that hounds 
ought not to be taken so seriously : the thruster that 
this is a dry, technical book of no interest to the ordinary 
sportsman. True, it is not perhaps a Jayman’s book, but it 
ains so much information that I can cordially recommend 
foxhounds are blessed with, 
Grafton Woodman 


cont 
it, And what jolly 
Itake a few at random. Belvoir Donovan 
—The Duke of Buecleuch’s Waistcoat (rather a mouthful, 
pressed huntsman) Beaufort Justice — 
The stately homes of England, you 


names 


this, for a hard 
Badminton Rallywood. 
se, handed on, as it were, to our hounds ! 
These two books are sporting sagas in the true Galsworthian 
manner; for Mr. Machel! deals in detail with the pedigrees 
ff the Peels while Lord Bathurst likewise for the 
pedigrees of his hounds. E.S. A. 


does 


THE PULPIT AND THE WORLD 


Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. By Kh. H. 
(John Murray. 10s. 6d.) 


Tawney. 


“ PrcDENCE and Piety were always very good friends. You 
may gain enough of both worlds if you would mind each in 
its plaee “is a dictum of a seventeenth-century divine and one 
of the various and multitudinous quotations with which Mr. 
Tawney illustrates and supports the theme of his book, which 
is the development of religious opinion on questions of social 
cthies during the sixteenth and seventcenth centuries. 

ec attention of two opposing 


The book will command the clos 
that economics are one 


schools of thought. Those who hold 
thing and ethics another, that the world of 
locked room of which religion has lost the key, and that 
caveat emptor is the only rule in relations, 
will perhaps find here confirmation for their views, and will 
point triumphantly to the ultimate emergent fact that the 
pious pedantry of the pulpit has exerted no enduring influence 
ind that the predatory tendencies of economic man are not to 
be diverted by a sermon. But there are others who see in 
the State something more than an begotten of 
political convenience out of material necessity, who regard 


business is a 


sound business 


organism 


itas “ the temporal expression of spiritual obligations,” and 
believe that they can even discern signs of a shifting of that 
line of division which is at present drawn between the spheres 
Of such is Bishop Gore, 
a pcr- 


of religion and secular business. 
who writes a preface to the book, in which he sees * 
manent source of enlightenment.” Moreover, as Mr. Tawne? 
points out, if man is an economic wolf, he is at least a domesti- 
ated wolf, and the process of domestication may go further vet. 


Capitalism is no new thing. Venice and Florence, South 


rermany and Flanders displaved plenty of it in the fifteenth 
entury when those countries were nominally under the 
‘ontrol of the Catholic Church which preached that activities 


course. Commercial activities, 


f every kind, including, of 

were after all only part of the * real business of life, which is 
salvation.” No Church neither Lutheran. nor Calvinist, 
wr Anglican. nor the various Free churches of England — 
ias ever wholly renounced that view. though the Reformation 


shock to this attitude. 


The full foree of the Reformation, 


rave a heavy 
however, did not immedi- 
one might say 


ately affect England: indeed. at the outset 
that it was much more a matter of polities, economics, and 
the pers lust of the monarch, than of religious doctrine. 
All Shakes makes it abundantly clear that by far the 
larger part the English people was at all events passively 
ithoic. ~~ Puritanism, not the ‘Tudor secession from 
Rome. was the true Enelish Reformation.” and from its 
strugyl inst the old order against Tudor paternalism 
ind Stuai uthoritarianism ‘an Eneland which is unmis- 


mediaeval 


takably modern emerges.” Usury, which = the 

Church had set its face avainst, as it did against all economic 
ippetite, had been sanctioned by Calvin—and usury (* the 
brat of heresy ) was a term of wide centent embracing not 
merely interest, but all manner of commercial practice. 
Individual responsibility, not social obligation, is, in fact, 
the clearest sounded note in the gamut of Puritan 
teaching. Here is where unscrupulous capitalism found 


in Opportunity which it was quick to  scize, 
t has it come about that (as Mr. Tawney quotes 


this spiri 


and out of 


approvingly from Mr. IKXeynes) Modern Capitalism is 
absolutely irreligious, without internal union, without much 
publie spirit, often, though not always, a mere congeries of 
Here, then, is the Church’s 
indications that this unhappy 
end. April 25th is 


pursuers.” 
there are 
' 


bye coming wo an 


possessors and 

opportunity, and 
state of things may 
Industrial Sunday, a day on which all preachers are 
make some reference to the spiritual needs of our industrial 
they will find many a 


asked to 


life, and in Mr. Tawney’s book 
valuable text for such sermons. 
called to two misprints? On p. 166 


May attention be 
law. while on 


(I. 1) common law should evidently 
p. 30 it should be observed that eves are damned, not currents. 


be canon 


JOSEPH 


Joseph Conrad. 


CONRAD 


Last Essays. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts collection of essays and letters to the Press is the last 
gleaning from the field of Conrad's exotic genius. We have 
a purpose in calling it exotic, believing that this word is the 
corner-stone to the whole fabric of a right estimation of 
Conrad’s work and its relation to and position in the city of 
English literature. 

The external details of the man’s career are 
an astounding mystery ; but with them we 
opportunity to deal now. It is suflicient to remind ourselves 
that here is the ineredible fact of a child born into a territorial, 
mid-European aristocratic family, to the tradition of static 
feudalism set by the Central Mmipire over its own vast realms, 
independent minions, since 
Such a child, we 


in themselves 


shall have no 


and also over its occasionally 
the fabulous days of King Wenceslas. 
imagine, would be at home in the very heart of the Kuropean 
habit of mind, with its eccentricities arising from an 
astern and Slavonic infusion of blood. What 
superhuman frenzy might on occasion raise the temperature 
of that ordered life and culture should be born of dimly 
remembered steppe-fears, or lurking memories of forest dark- 
nesses. It is inconceivable to think of a child of that tradition 
as having any strand of his being capable of responding to the 
sea-call, the gull scream, the tang of salt spray. Yet almost 
from his babyhood Conrad was haunted by these western 
This must again 


ringing in on 


only 
madness or 


ocean-voices. impossible assurance and 


again come our critical appreciation of the 
man’s work, reminding us, when we are at a loss, how his hold 
on our literature has nothing earthy or rooted about it, but 
only a sporadic grip, fungoid and wh Wily inexplicable. 

In the first essay in this book he tells us how the strange 
fever settled upon him. We see him, too, groping after some 
elucidation of the problem which we are now secking t l 

| 


Ile speaks of the delight of geography, and as he dwells on the 
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lure of travel we seem to see in. him an accidental concentra- 
tion of that racial urge westward, which brought Erse, Gael, 
Kelt and Aryan in successive waves from the Himalayan 
well-spring of Mankind. It is as though the slowing pulse 
of that tide surged up momentarily in this individual and forced 
him, a whole stratum in miniature of the race, towards the 
sunset fields of the world. 

That was the dynamic of Conrad ; and because it was so 
isolated, so unaccountable, it had always about it the quality 
of desperation which descends upon those people who are 
sought out by some external and incomprehensible Force. 
It accounts for his attraction to the Flying Dutchmen of 
the world, the pariahs and social outeasts. His Lord Jim 
was a portrait of himself, for both were expatriated by the 
illogical power of chance. 

In his essay on Geography, Conrad tells us how this in- 
fluence ** exposed me to the derision of my school-boy chums. 
One day, putting my finger on a spot in the very middle 
of the then white (unexplored) heart of Africa, 1 declared 
that some day [ would go there. My chums chafling was 
perfectly justifiable. I myself was ashamed of having been 
betrayed into mere vapouring. Nothing was further from my 
wildest hopes. Yet it is a fact that, about eighteen years 
afterwards, a wretched little steam-boat I commanded lay 
moored to the bank of an African river.’ He describes — 
here his genius is at its freest —how in the tremulous tropical 
night, as he stood alone, the only sleepless one, on deck, 
the memory of that boyhood boast came back to him. 

* A great melancholy descended on me. Yes, this was the 
very spot. What an end to the idealized realities of a boy's 
day-dream ! I wondered what I was doing there, for indeed it 
was only an unforeseen episode, hard to believe in now, in 
my seaman’s life.” 

We can picture him, too, standing amidst English 
institutions and English literature, ‘* wondering what I was 
aioing there,” and it is a wonder which will never be satisfied, 
fov the cause of his spiritual travel is one of the greatest 
enigmas in that eternal mystery, the flood and ebb of human 
temperament. 
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VERSE, AMERICAN AND ENGLIsij 


Collected Poems. By Vachel Lindsay. 


Macmi ‘ 
net.) (Macmillan.  ]9g, 6, 
Coach Into Pumpkin. By Dorothy E. Reid. (Oxford Unjoe: 
Press. 6s. 6d.) ? (Oxfor | Tniversity 


Along the Wind. 
Press. 7s.) 

Teams of To-morrow. 
Vine Press. 5s.) 


By Chard Powers Smith. (Oxford University 


By G. D. Martineau. (Steyning : The 


Tur American lecture habit has brought together the poet and 
his listeners in a way of which Walt Whitman, neglected jn his 
own day, only dreamed. Mr. Vachel Lindsay has lectured and 
: ‘ 
recited in endless towns, colleges and Universities jn the 
United States. He has tramped across that great continent 
with “Rhymes to be traded for Bread” as a wandering 
scholar of the Middle Ages. The poems by which he became 
known here, some years ago, actually express a collectiys 
fecling : our phrase * Dear Reader” has become with hin 
* Dear Audience.” 

These Collected Poems are of fascinating interest. Their 
metre, though syncopated, is direct and forcible : rhyme js 
used for emphasis ; their best effects are attained by sound 
rather than image. Their primitive appeal and sincerity haye 
been mistaken by the sophisticated as humorous in intention 
But the well-known * General Booth Enters Heaven” and 
* Daniel” actually express the collective religious impulses 
of simple people. This has been sung powerfully by Mr 
Lindsay in his ** Congo ” ;— 

“Fat black bucks in a wine-barrel room, 
Barrel-house kings, with feet unstable, 
Sagged and reeled and pounded on the tabl 
Pounded on the table, 

Beat an empty barrel with the handle of a 
Hard as they were able, 

Boom, boom, Boom. 
Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, Boom. ! deep rolling ba 
THen L had religion, THEN IL had a vision. 
I could not turn from their revel in derision. 
THen I saw THE CONGO CREEPING THROUGH THE BLACK, 

Vove delibia 
LDEN TRACK 
Sol muly chanted 


broom, 


CUTTING THROUGH THE FOREST WITH A GO 


The game poems and the dance poems (which recall thy 
origin of the ballad) have been performed in experiment by 
various societies ; and the College * Yells.” if they are less 
show a growing endeavour to poetry 
practical and public once more. The only public form left to 
us, the ode, has become academic owing to lack of an actual 
audience. Mr. Lindsay's poem, ~ Bryan. Bryan, 
Bryan,” with its realism, its clamour of the 
general emotion of electionecring. Such a pocm might well 
turn a campaign in favour of a candidate. 

Popularity has its disadvantages, and Mr. Lindsay, having 
become associated by report with 
protests—perhaps in vain against his fate, for he is an 
artist with a mission of beauty. In his loveliest poem, * Th 
Chinese Nightingale,” all the richness of the Kast blossoms 
in simple but strangely haunting refrains such as : 


#66 


spontancous, make 


Brvan, 
hustings, its 


ragtime and humour, 


Spring came on forever, 

Spring came on forever,’ 

Said the Chinese nightingale.” 

The poem expresses that strong Oriental influence in modem 
American poetry which is understandable in a country that 
looks from the last West, across the Pacific to the rising sus. 
But it is the spiritual content of Mr. Lindsay's work that 
least known and which is manifest in this collected edition. 
In vision he has a distinct leaning towards Swedenbor 
gianism ; in symbolic drawings or * hicroglyphics,” illustr- 
tive of certain poems, he recalls Blake. He sees Springfield, 
Ohio, the city of his birth, ilumined by an inner or propheti 
light. 

The dangers of the apocalyptic mood are obvious, yet 1 
his zeal the poet is perhaps truly racial: in the sweep ane 
surge of his emotions, in his fine enthusiasms, exuberane 
courage, he comes, like a keen wind from the prairies, to mak 
us tingle with new rhythms. 

Coach into Pumphin adds a notable volume to ™ The Yai 
Series of Younger Poets.” Not all readers will like Mis 
Dorothy Reid, but there is no question about her cleverness 
She is a romantic, inveighing with rapier wit against the 
dry-as-dust Professor and “ Miss Matter of Fact.” But 


she is modern to the core, and, while mainly preoccupiet 
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Two First Novels of Promise 
ry) 








Posterity 


DIANE BOSWELL 


‘Posterity is a remarkable first novel. In the depart- 
of prophecy where Wells is weak, Mi-s Boswell is 
ment P ? 


particularly strong’ Saturday ‘Review 


‘Her method has remarkable power when it is applied 
to social conditions of producing an impression of 
collective truth’ Odserver 


75. Od. net. 


‘ 


Martin Hanner 
KATHLEEN FREEMAN 


*A first novel of really remarkale promise, There is 
nothing forced, everything is said and done as it wou'd 
be. And the writing, always quiet, is always good’ 
New Statesman 
‘A study which can well hold its own for pungency and 
humour, There is a tonic flavour about her work 
which proclaims its sincerity’ ‘Daily Telegraph 
75. 6d. net. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


A DICTIONARY OF 
MODERN ENGLISH 
USAGE 


By 
H. W. Fowler 


7/6 net 





UPSIDE DSS) 


DEDEDE DSS) 





"yj"? * . *“_* - . a‘ 
This is a remarkable addition to the family of 5 
Oxford Dictionaries. It is a guide to every 





problem of composition and idiom, based not | 
¢ ‘ax 

upon a pedantic conception of the English | 
language but inspired by a humorous and sym- — |F& 
IE 


pathetic contemplation of its difficulties. 


A LIBRARY BOOK FOR ITS WISDOM, S 
A BEDSIDE BOOK FOR ITS WIT. ig 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS » 
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It is ten years and more since 
the ATLANTIC MonTHLy has 
published a serial story. The 
time has now come for the 
magazine to print a continued 
story such as will attract 
general attention. To secure 
the best, and to make of it not 
only the serial but the novel of 
the year, we offer as 


ANATLANTIC PRIZE 


£2,000 


for the most interesting novel 
of any sort, kind, or description 


HIS sum will be paid for 

serial rights alone, and will 
be in addition to all royalties 
accruing from book publication. 
Cinema and dramatic rights 
remain the author’s property. 

We are indifferent whether the 
author is new or old, man or woman, 
English or American. We do not 
care whether manuscripts have 
pseudonyms or not. 

We do not specify whether the 
book should be long or short—if it 
is a reasonably full-sized novel— 
whether a tale of adventure, an 
episodic story, or a_ psychological 
novel—whatever that may mean, 

Our modest plea is that it should 
be interesting, well written, and 
original, 

We hope to print in Dook form 
several novels beside the winning 
serial, but we reserve the right to 
rejeci any or all. 

Every novel published under our 
auspices as a result of this competi- 
tion will be given wide and continued 
publicity. No effort will be spared 
to make each an_ outstanding 
individual success. 


There are no hampering rules 
in this competition — merely 
that all manuscripts must be 
unpublished work, typed, and 
submitted before 


February 15, 1927 


THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
8 Arlington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
U.S.A. 
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“it Raber & Gwyer * 
WH G. Bell SS 
Ricasoli » be Ons 
and the Risorgimento in Tuscany —! 


by W. K. HANCOCK, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
Professor Hancock, from Tuscan sources never previously used, 
has been able to construct a coherent account of the Tuscan 


risorgimento which becomes a key to the understanding of the 
whole movement. 
Deny Sve, Cloth, gilt, with a portrait and three other illustrations, 


about 16s. net. 


“1 Seek The Truth | 


tur EX-CROWN PRINCE or GERMANY 
Translated from the German by Rarpit 
Butter, With a _ foreword to the 
English Edition by the Author, and a 
portrait of the Author in photoygravure. 
This is the authorised translation of the 
German Ex-Crown Prince’s book on 
war-guilt. 
Prospectus post free. 
Cloth, Gilt, 21s. net. 

















| Demy 8vo. 





—————— ——— 


The Education 
of India 
by ARTHUR MAYHEW, 
C.LE. 


The Rise & Decline 
of Socialism 
by JOSEPH CLAYTON 


Author of “ Robert Owen,” 
“Leaders of the People,” A Study of British educa- 
etc. Mr. Clayton has written tional policy in India, 1835- 
what promises to be the 1920 
standard history of the move- — 
ment. As the title indicates, 
he takes the somewhat para- 
doxical view that the advent 
of a Labour Government to 
power marked not the cul- 
mination, but the death of 
the Socialist Movement. 


and its bearing on 
national life and problems in 
India to-day. Such a book, 
written by an expert, is one 
which no serious student of 
Indian affairs can leave 
unread. 








Demy 8vo. Cloth, gilt, 
with many illustrations, 
About 12s. 6d. net. 


Demy 8vwvo Cloth, gilt. 
About 10s. Od. net. 


24 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 



































WORLD OF 
LITERATURE 


HE Sunday Times ” is fortunate in 

having as a regular contributor 

so distinguished a critic as Sir 
EDMUND GOSSE. Among writers, 
no opinion is more respected, no appre- 
ciation more valued, and no censure 
more feared than that of this doyen of 
all literary critics. 


In its literary columns, too, Mr. 
E. V. LUCAS contributes a delight- 
ful weekly essay; and the Rt. Hon. 
T. P. O'CONNOR a kindly and 
humorous causerie—“ Men, Women 
and Memories.” 


Sunday Times 


A NEWSPAPER - A MAGAZINE - A REVIEW 


If vou have any difficulty in procuring ‘' The 
Sunday Times,"’ send your card in an en- 
velope to the Publisher, ‘* The Sunday 
Times,” 186, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

All arrangements will be made. 


ie 























French Society 
in the Eighteenth Century 





Louis Ducros 
An intimate picture of French life in town and 
country during the glittering period which preceded 
and made inevitable the Revolution of 1789. 
Illustrated. 16s. wet, 


Pe pys 
Correspondence 


Edited by 7. R. Tanner 


“Fascinating.” nation. ‘“ No lover of the Diary will 


be able to do without them.” Guarpian. “The 
editing is beyond all praise.” onserver. 

Second Impression, 2 vos. 36s. NET. 
This correspondence is uniform with the original Library 
issue (10 Vols., 820.) of Wheatley’s complete copyright 
edition of Pepys’ Diary. Wheatley’s edition is also 
ev'ailable on India Paper (3 vols. 74 X 5, 425. net). 
Attention is also drawn to ‘Dr. Tanner's delightfis 
study entitled “Mr, Pepys” (75. 6d. nei). 


The National Gallery 
Sir Charles Holmes 
NEW VOLUME 
The Netherlands, Germany and Spain. 
.. . Highly 


“For entire 


“Takes a permanent place as a classic. 
fascinating reading.’” CONNOISSEUR. 
competency to undertake such a work as this he is 


without anequal.” WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


With 103 plates. 258. NET. 


Imperial Rome 
Martin Nilsson 


“ Neither in his native tongue, nor in English... 
has the great crisis in the course of civilization 


been presented in clearer and more comprehensive 


survey. ’? sCOTSMAN. 


With Iilustrations and a Map. 21S, NET. 


Prehellenic Architecture 
in the Aegean 
Edward Bell 


Completing his four-volume survey of the “ Origins 
of Architecture.” With 80 I/lustrations. 8s. 64. Nev. 


St. Peter’s School, York 
Angelo Raine 
A HISTORY FROM A.D. 627. 


“ Full of valuable sidelights on English social life 
and cducational history.... In many ways a 


model of what a school history should be.” man- 

CHESTER GUARDIAN. Llustrated. 10S. NET. 
Sy 

YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, W.C, 2 
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etherealization. 


slay. : rd ‘ 

» feet of clay, and — | | | 

. the passion that is too insubstantial to have reality at 
0 fab 


all :— 


‘To An Idealist * expresses her scorn 


“T know you love me, yes, 
That wasn’t what 1 meant. 
Love me a little less 
And | will be content. 


I cannot look above, 
Or glance below my feet 
Or round me, but your love 
Encircles me complete. 
So high it cannot hear, 
So wide it cannot touch — 
If L should disappear 
It wouldn't matter much!” 
This little poem is thoroughly typical of Miss Reid’s caustic 
jony and neat economy of technique. 

Mr. Chard Smith, another American poct, is of austerer 
mood and more traditional in style. The major part of his 
hook is filled by a sonnet-sequence in memory of his wife. 
Before such grief as is here celebrated, criticism can only 
how silently. ‘The following characteristic sonnet may, 
however, be allowed to speak for itself : 

“There was a time I was afraid to die, 
And though I knew there was a soul in mo 
Immortal as the starlight on the sea, 
I dreaded earth beneath me and the sky. 
But now my love has gone before and found 
That altar where no symbols rise between 
Our wedded souls: I loathe my fleshly sereen, 
And suddenly am homesick for the grave. 
She waits, with all our dreams for wedding host, 
Beside that altar, while my love breaks through 
Wall after wall of fear, until we two 
Touch eyes across the sea, from coast to coast. 
I stand here at the brink I dreaded most ; 
For I can do the thing that she could do.” 


Mr. Martineau is essentially British. Tis book is dedicated 
to that * Incomparable Sportsman, the English Preparatory 
Schoolboy,” and his jolly, lilting songs of the classroom 
and the crickct-field will appeal equally to youngsters and to 
those who are growing * gouty of foot and rheumatic of 
shoulder.” Here are his * infallible * instructions for making 
‘Paper Darts ” : 
. s fine to make a paper dart ! 

I! show you, if you'd like to see: 

Fold the sheet double for a start, 

Turn in the corners evenly. 

Then turn again—-a double fold 

And press that down—-you see the wings ? 
Send them both outwards; then you hold 
The centre part; you'll tind that brings 
The two wings level; smooth them flat: 
Now lift it just a bit, and throw 

Not quite so hard, but——just like that ! 
You've only got to let it go , 

That's jolly fine ! Look how it flies, 

And inks old Simpkin’s exercise !’ 


a 
r 


GOSSIP OF THE “GREAT WORLD” 


ry 


Reminiscences. By Roma Lister. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 


Miss Roma Lisrer’s Reminiscences are described as social and 
political, but polities play but a small part. She being what 
used to be called * very highly connected,” has enjoyed 
“great social advantages,” and as she lived chiefly in Rome 
she heard a very great deal of gossip, both Papal, royal, 
aristocratic, and Bohemian. Her Reminiscences,as we are told 
in the Preface, ** flow from her pen as they flow from memory,” 
and produce the refreshing effect of light and well-informed 
fireside talk. A firm believer in ghosts, she has set down a great 
number of strange cecurrences, more entertaining than credible, 
A great lover of animals and of nature, she knows how to take 
her readers from time to time away from the hearth and into 
the open. One of the most charming scenes in a charming 
book depicts Lady Herries offering sanctuary to a fox, and one 
of the most pleasing and ridiculous describes the escapade of 
some high-spirited young people at a ball in Copenhagen at 
Which Edward VII was present as Prince of Wales. A sad little 
story of King Edward comes from ** a lady long known to the 
royal family.” Not long before his death the King was at 
Nauheim. ‘He was glad to see her, and asked her several 
times to luncheon. One day Ilis Majesty looked tired and sad 
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th the subtleties of love, has no use for sentimentality and = She tried to interest him. All to no avail. The King had 
pe In “ Idol she rejoices unashamedly in something on his mind. * It is terrible.’ he said, ‘ that after 


such a glorious reign for it is a glorious reign—I should have 
to leave my kingdom under such a terrible shadow.’ He 
repeated the words dreamily, as if he were looking into the 
future. The lady spoke to him of his strength and his good 


health. He waved it aside. ‘I have not got two months to 
live. But I am going to dic in harness,’ he said, * No one shall 
put me to bed.” As with ail these pleasant collections of 


social tales, one’s enjoyment is a little spoilt by the inevitable 
and constantly recurrent comment which arises in one’s mind 
* I wonder whether that is true?” 


r . 
CURRENT LITERATURE 
IMPERIAL ROME. By Martin Nilsson. Translated by (. G, 

Richards, D.D. (Bell. 21s.) 
ONLY recently we had occasion to pay a tribute to Professor 
Nilsson’s thorough-going scholarship. Here is another example 
of his patient method, akin to that of Sir James Frazer, or 
Westermarck. This is a history of the Roman Empire, from 
the murder of Julius Caesar to the days of the decline in the 
fourth century after our Lord, giving us a concise de- 
scription of the Roman world-power acting as a civilizing agent 
on its newlysacquired peoples, and thereby creating avenues 
for a centripetal reaction which was to feed the Mother State 
with mental and moral vitality, to bolster it up for several 
centuries, and so to maintain the Empire intact although the 
core was rotten. The book ends with a masterly survey of 
the problems of population within the Empire, which should 
be particularly useful to the student of genetics. The 
book contains forty-nine illustrations and a clearly printed 
map of the Empire. 
GERMANY’S INDUSTRIAL REVIVAL. By Sir P. Dawson, 
M.P. (Williams and Norgate. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Sir Putiire Dawson has collected in Germany a great deal 
of useful information which he here hands on to us. He 
describes the economic conditions since the War, before. 
during and after the period of inflation, with particulars of 
the administration as it affects fiscal affairs at home and in 
foreign trade. He adds chapters on the very important 
regulation of transport by rail and by water, and upon social 
and industrial legislation, such as workmen’s insurance. He 
saw signs of under-production everywhere, due to wearines 
and economic causes. In agriculture he gives less weight 
than we believe is due to the long lack during and after the 
blockade of the fertilizers on which the sandy soil of the 
Prussian plains relies. He noticed the cruel results of inflation 
in wiping out those who depended on fixed incomes of th 
old marks, and did not apparently think that the country 
could in the long run benefit by this policv. He saw a deter 
mination, almost universal, to work and live hardly until al 
that was lost by the War was regained, and he felt that Ger- 
inany was well set on that road, although the trade balance 
was still against her. When he wrote he did not foresee th 
two million unemployed who now testify to the mistake; 
policies which he marked but whose effects he believed would 
not, on the balance, prevail. He urges British industrialists 
and financiers not to be content to co-operate by contributing 
to finance German enterprise all over the world, but to demand 
also a share in its control, operation and profits. 
THINGS SEEN IN PARIS. By Clive Holland. (Seeley, Servi 
3s. Gd.) 
Tis rather prim and demure little guide is admirably cheap 
and small, fitting any purse and any pocket: it is adequate 
on the history of the city and of its monuments and does 
not attempt too much: notably, it is cautious to the point 
of reticence about places to stay in, outside of the leading 
well-known hotels. Perhaps what one misses in it is any 
special feeling for the French genius in general and for Paris 
in particular, But many English readers will thereby be 
spared disappointment which would be theirs if invited to 
enjoy what to them makes no appeal. 
A COMPARISON OF POETRY AND MUSIC. By Sir Henry 
Hadow. (Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d.) 
Tis pamphlet was the Henry Sedgwick Lecture for 1925 at 
Cambridge. It is a sound incursion into constructive aes- 
theties, and develops the Lessing-Schopenhauer theory of the 
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division of the arts according to time and space categories. 
That system of criticism, being founded on true differences of 
craft is irrefutable, and is to-day still the potent weapon for 
recalling novelty-maddened amateurs to a realization of the 
sane limits and special functions existing between the plastic 
arts, literature, and music. Such people should drink this 
lecture as a cure for their literary calenture. 


THE DARK HOURS. By Deon Marquis. (Cape. 
Mr. Den Maratts, one of the best-known “ columnists” of the 
American Press, has set out to do a brave thing. but has not 
had enough courage to carry it through. In The Dark Hours 
he attempts a new dramatization of our Lord's Passion, but 
has only sueceeded in * picturing ” it, after the manner of 
those super-film producers who endeavour to conjure dramatic 
effect out of 100 per cent. efficiency in stage-craft. You cannot 
interpret the last hours of the Gospel story, you cannot add 
new lustre to the Divine Jewel, by concentrating on the 
setting. The singing of the solitary nightingale in Mr, 
Marquis’s Garden of Gethsemane is artifice, not reality, and 
leaves the heart empty. This is typical. The important 
things are allin the background. ‘The Central Figure is inten- 
tionally hidden throughout, the Voice alone being permitted 
access to our questioning wonder. Where is the actor who 
could make anything of that? Mr. Marquis has made the 
mistake of writing a play about Jesus when his material 
was more suitable for a play about Judas, the complexity of 
whose character is most interestingly portrayed. 

THE MENACE OF NATIONALISM IN EDUCATION, 
By Jonathan French Scott, Ph.D. (Allen and Unwin. 6s. 6d. 
net.) 

In so far as the child is father of the man, the problem of 

world peace may be ultimately solved in the schoolroom. But 

human nature is still perverse. The philosopher Mill, after a 

strictly mathematical infancy, revolted to poetry; and a 

child bred upon international ideas might well develop alarming 

racial symptoms of patriotism. Dr. Scott has surveyed 
broadly the text-books now in use in schools in France, Ger- 
many and England. Ilis conclusions may be summarized : 

Chauvinism and vituperation of Germany are sharpest in 

French histories of to-day ; but if there is less vituperation 

ngainst France in German manuals there is a deeper na- 

tionalism and more glorification of the past : the British mind 
is quicker to forget, as is shown in the treatment of the 

American Revolution, but school books reveal too complacent 

a desire to “ take up the white man’s burden ” and dispense 

light to surrounding nations. 


ds. net.) 


FICTION 


HEROINES OF TO-DAY 
YESTERDAY 


By Frances Marion. 


AND 


Minnie Flynn. (Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Venetian Glass Nephew. 
7s. 6d. 


Clad in Purple Mist. 


(Heinemann. 


By Vliner Wylie. 


By Catherine Dodd. (Jarrold. 7s. 


Gd.) 
Eyrry tenth person one mects under the age of forty, and 
even some considerably over, seems to harbour a sceret longing 
to act for the films. This being so, it is to be hoped that all 
the aspirants will read Minnie Flynn for the vivid picture it 
gives of the agonics attendant upon success as a kinema star. 
The novel is written by Miss Frances Marion, one of the most 
eclebrated American film scenario-writers : and the sketch 
of life she presents is consequently authentic and convincing. 
It is sharply and pointedly rather than well written, this 
melodramatic tale of the rise and decline of a vain, empty- 
headed little girl, Hxamples enough warned her: she had 
heard a girl like herself, once farnous and courted. now broken 
und poor, ery passionately: “* God damm this rotten motion 
picture business ! Tt saps us so” 

She might have recognized that her success was due to her 
unstudicd naturalness, the abandow and quick feelings of a 
girl of the people. But she wanted to be a lady, wear jewels, 
use scents whose namics site couldu’t pronounce, and be adored 
by flash beawe in expensive clothes. 
ense, went by the board. 


Ilonour, ties. decency, 
There are actually 


cven Conminion 


——— 


scores like her: and not a few whose fate has been fap ma 
terrible. For, as the book shows, the entertainment world 
cruel machine and devours all but the very best ae 
those who serve it. 

i By contrast nothing could be less modern, less crude than 
The Venetian Glass Nephew, an exquisitely written and 
delicate tale of eighteenth-century Venice. It concerns Peter 
Innocent Bon, an aged cardinal whose smile “ impressed even 
the most impious as a small flame burning perpetually within 
the silver shadow of his countenance.” To oblige this adorable 
ancient’s desire for a nephew, no less a personage than 
Casanova, he of the Memoirs to be written later, makes } 
intensely complex and diverting magical operations a yoy 
man of finest glass human enough if brittle, and too beautiful 
for words. The rest of the book concerns itself with a delicate 
and poignant love affair between the crystal nephew and q 
sublime girl * soft and inscrutable as a Persian kitten.” She 
was not soft cnough in movement, however, for a crystal loyer 
and in time the kind elders again brought diflicult magic to 
play upon the beauty to make her a fitter bride for so exqui. 
sitely fragile a groom. This is all most graciously and musically 
told by the authoress : and those who enjoy the savour of well. 
made prose as vehicle for a gay and tender tale will do well to 
keep this charming volume at hand, for it repays re-reading and 
is diverting and witty. 

Clad in Purple Mist does not lose itself in meaningless 
psychologizings and subtleties : after a depressing preface it 
relates surely, and with real feeling, an old-time story— 
rather like one of Charles Reade’s but from the woman's, 
not the ill-treated convict lover's point of view. The heroine, 
a truc Victorian, keeps faith with a disgraced sweetheart, 
works for him and eventually restores him to honour and 
happiness. Many of the scenes are set in the Isle of Man, 
and the book incorporates naturally and pleasingly much of 
the old-time lore of the little, fiercely-independent island, 
After a surfeit of over-clever, over-sophisticated fiction, one 
gladly succumbs to Miss Dodd’s nicely contrived tale of honest 
flesh-and-blood people, who did not conceive faith and honour 
as jokes, but as ideals which, if well served, brought with them 
the best of human happiness. 


OTHER NOVELS 


and finest of 


And a New Earth. By C. E. Jacomb. (Routledge, 
Zs. 6d. net.)--This romance, worked out with great care 
and in much detail, describes a New State in which 


a higher social Jevel is to be attained and which by various 
devices is to be kept quite apart from the present day 
civilization. As the author specifically states that the 
opinions and beliefs of the hero * correspond in detail” 
with his own, it is to be presumed that he expects more 
serious criticism than is generally given to works, of fancy. 
It is therefore deeply disappointing to find that, stripped of 
the romantic atmosphere in which they are enveloped, the 
two basic principles of the new Kingdom are slavery, so far 
as its internal affairs are concerned, and terror—inflicted by 
super-bombs and other murderous devices-—on any World Powet 
which attempts to interfere with the splendid isolation of the 
Island. The coming of the Second Flood in which the old 
Kingdoms of the earth are destroyed gives the author's 
island a maximum of isolation, but the internal problem of 
what he calls the “ coolie”’ race remains unsolved and as 
far as this volume is concerned unelaborated. If, however, 
the book may be regarded as pure romance, not as an attempted 
solution of ethical problems, it may be recommended as a 
most ingenious and entertaining story. From the point of 
view of human interest it might be more successful if a few 
characters were introduced in detail. But the story is purely 
impersonal and only one individuality is developed, that of 
the narrator, 

Yellow Corn. By Upton Gray. (Hodder and Stougliton 
Zs. 6d. net.) —A first novel about country-folk which is fresh, 
unpretentious and charming. The clever villain is ingeniously 
unmasked, the simple hero is interesting while he makes good, 
vod the heroine is brightly audacious and lovable. 

The Case of Dr. Morel. By Karen Bramson. (A. M. 
Philpot.  5s.)—This is a rather unwholesome little story of 
2 fashionable physician who makes full use of his opportunities 
for putting his patients out of their pain when he considers 
them incurable. As the scene is laid in Paris the introduction 
of the feminine element follows as a matter of course. Dr 
Morel seduces a beautiful girl of good family, and gives het 
his usual fatal specific when he wishes to spare her the pail 
she will naturally feel at his inevitable unfaithfulness. The 
story is cleverly told and illustrates the great danger of 
euthanasia, 
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thi ay f 
able For over half a century Bliithner Pianofortes 
than have played an important part in the musical 
3 by culture of the people of this country. 
MU . TEN ~ a Py Tal 
it : ae The BLUTHNER PLAYER-PIAN9 
cate Distinguished in Appearance brings the World’s music into your home. 
id . . . 
She and Performance | The tone of this piano lends itself to the touch 
ver itt ah des th wet? 3 ae | of the Piaro-Player, whether foot-blown or 

’ good, does it not: nm appearance this Bean Saloon ; 1 ay ither surpassed. 
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yayment. 1e balance 
n’s, A. HARPER SONS & BEAN, LTD. ao be — spreac | 
ine, Head Office Rb ae - Dudley, Worcs. over one, two 
ondon: Ila Regent Street, S.W. I. 

art, Manchester: Wood ee ee ay, or three 
ind Australian Depot: 517/519 Little Collins Street, Melbourne. years. 
an, Sig 
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nd, 8 
x BLUTHNER & CO.. LTD., 
Mer } 17, 19, 21 & 23 Wigmere St.. London, W. I. 
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; igsnity and Grace 
re 
¥, ° ° 
Y HATEVER your requirements there is a 
he ‘ R 
: Humber that will exactly fulfil them. 
yy ye 
a The contour of every model breathes dignity 


he / 
id and grace, from the 9/20 h.p. 2/3 Seater to the 
: Models from luxurious 15/40 h.p. Saloon de luxe, whilst ihe 
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: £260 to £860 many high-grade Humber appointments ensure 
: ee «TIEN STAND that genuine comfort usually associated only with 
; KH cars at a greatly enhanced price. 
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May we send you particulars 


' HUMBER LTD. and _ illustrated catalogue ? 
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West End Showroms: 94 New 
Bond Street, W. |. 
Export Branch Office: 32 Holborn 
Viaduet, E.C. 1}. 

Repairs and Service Depot: 
Canterbury Rd., Kilburn, N.W. 6. 


LONDON: 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS). 


Head Office: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


Formerly 


THE COLOWIAL BANK 


with which are amalgamated 


THE NATIONAL BANX OF SOUTH AFRicA, LIMITED, 


and 
THE ANGLO- EGYPTIAN BANK, _Limiteo. 


BANKE RS TO “THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE. 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA AND SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA. 


Capital Authesioed 


£10,090,090 


Capital Subscribed 26.975.: 500 
Capital Paid Up ... £4,975 5,500 
Reserve Fund ‘ £1,000,000 
Uncalled Capital .. £2.000,000 


scenes OFFiczs: 


29 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 3; 37-39 King William Street, E.C. 4; 





| 
| 


Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2; 111 St. Martin’s Lane, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. 
Orner Offices: 
LIVERPOOL—25 Castle St) MANCHESTER—2! York St. 


HAMBURG—Adolphsplatz 4. 
NEW YORK (Agencies)—3 South William St.; 
With over 400 Branches in 


British West Indies, British Guiana, Egypt and the Sudan, Transvaal, 
Rhodesia, Cape Province, Natal, Orange Free State, British West 
South West Africa, 
Tanganyika, Nyasaland, Kenya Colony, Malta, Gibraltar, Palestine 


Africa, Swaziland, Portuguese East Africa, 


and the Mauritius. 


The Bonk acis as Agent fer | Home, 


Colo: vial and F oreign B. inks. 


THE 


(Registered in Japan.) 


44 Beaver St. 








83,500,000 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund aia san ni " Yen 
Head Office, YOKOHAMA, Branches at Batavia, 


Bombay, 


Buenes Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changehun, Dairen (Dalny), Feng- 


tien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, 
Kai-Yuan, 


Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, 


Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Manila, 


Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, 


Shanzhai, 
‘Tokyo, 


London Office 


Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, 
Vsinanfu, T singtau, Vladivostock (tempor arily clos ed). 


Tientsin, 


The Bank bays and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. 


K. YANO, London Manager. 


7 Bishopsgate, F.C. 2. 











ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


Capital (fully paid) - - £2,500,000 
Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct., 

1925) - - - - £2,464,704 
Deposits (Oct., 1925) - - £40,790,229 


Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
General Manager: A. K. Wright, C.B.E., D.L. 
London: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
Glasgow (Principal) Office: Royal Exchange Square 
and Buchanan Street. 

Over 200 Branches Throughout Scotland. 
Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign 
Banking Business Transacted. 


Correspondence Invited. 
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AN EXCLUSIVE 
AND ENTIRELY 
\ add PROCESS 
Per 


3/ Doz. 
BUY BRITISH _ BLADES | 


Finest Steel in the 


If your dealer does not stock, write direct to Office and Showroo 
(Dept. 29), 24 Re ane et, #£.C. 1 (nea aid ! $ Statior 
to Sole Manufacturer: - 3 
JOHN WATTS 
(Dept. 29), LAMBERT WORKS | SHEFFIELD. 


103-50 (Established over 150 Years.) 
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Let the “Old Equitable ” 


No Shareholders 


provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer 
sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 
quotations ctating the ages of parent and 


children. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
'19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No Commissiot 


—_— 
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BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


anzous :—The Drama in Aduit- Education. (His 
Majesty's Stationery Office. Is.) Foundations of the 
Universe. By M. Luckiesh. (Chapman and Hall. 
15s.)——Chemistry in Modern Life. By Svante Ar- 
rhenius. Transiated by C. S. Leonard. (Chapman and 
Hall. 15s.) The Soil and Civilization. By Milton 
Whitney. (Chapman and Hall. 15s.) The Sacred 
5 of China. By W. FE. Geil. (Murray. 24s.)——A 
Wayfarer in Provence. By E. I. Robson. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.) A Cricketers Yarns. By R.Daft. (Chapman 
and Hall. 15s.) Adventures in British Sport. (Murray. 
Js. 9d.)——- Tight Lines. By R. C. Bridgett. (Herbert 
Jenkins. 10s. 6d.) False Dawn. By Al. Carthill. 
(Blackwood. 10s. 6d.) 

LmeraTurE :—French Studies and Reviews. By Richard 
Aldington. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) The Wooden 
Man. By Gilbert Norwood. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
—Spilliizs. By George A. Birmingham. (Methuen. 
s.)——Mr. Pepys. A Ballad Opera. By Clifford Bax. 
(Heineman: :. 3s. 6d.) The Untilled Field. By George 
Moore. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) Herman Melville. By 
John Freeman. (Macmillan. 5s.) 

PsycnoLocy :— The Discovery of Intelligence. By Joseph K. 
Hart. (Allen and Unwin. 10s.) The Art of Thought. 
By Graham Wallas. (Cape. 9s.) The Language and 
Thoughts of the Child. By J. Piaget. (Kegan Paul. 
10s. 6d.) How Natives Think. By LL. Levy-Bruhl. 
(Alen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


usrory :-—The Fifteenth (Scotlish) Division, 1914-1919. By 
J. Stewart and John Buchan. (Blackwood. 25s.) - 
History of Japan. By Prof. James Murdock. (Kegan 
Paul. 45s.) Heirs of the incas. By C. K. Michener. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) German Colonization Past and 
Fuure. By Dr. Heinrich Schnee. (Alien and Unwin. 
5s.) The Vespasiano Memoirs. 'Translated by W. G. 
and E. Waters. (Routledge. 21s.) 


Biocrapuy :—Stewart Headlam. By F. G. Bettany. (Murray. 
10s. 6d.) Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By W. H. 
Leathem. (James Clarke. 3s. 6d.) 


Finance :-—The Origin and Early History of Insurance. By 


C. F. Trenerry. (P. S. King. 15s.) Family Allow- 
ances in Practice. By H. H. R. Vibart. (P. S. King. 
10s. 6d.) The Financial System of India. By Gyan 
Chand. (Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d.) 

REFERENCE :—Mongolian Grammar. By Neville Whymant. 
(Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d.) Ravenna. By KE. Hutton, 
(Dent. 5s. 6d.) A Child’s Guide to London. By 


A. A. Methley. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


Art:—Book of British Etching. By W. Shaw Sparrow. 
(Bodley Head. 31s. 6d.) Sketching in Lead Pencil 
for Architects and Others. By Jasper Satwey. (Batsford. 
7s. 6d.) 


Novets :—Goodly Pearls. By George A. Birmingham. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) Mr. Alien. By H. A. 
Vachell and A. Marshall. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d.) The Mad Virgins. By V. B. Ibanez. 
(Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday. By Dudley Carew. (Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d.) 


aI . Trralrt hint L were 7 y 
THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 
LECTURES. 

Sunday, Ay ril 25th. 3.30 p.m. My Pdtuicy FOR THE LAND. By 
Mr. Lloyd George. Under the auspices of the “ Five Quarters.” 
At the Guildhouse, Eecleston Square, S.W. 1. 

Monday, April 26th, 4.0 p.m. How To Keer Fir. By Sir Bruce 
Brace-Porter. Under the auspices of the Parents’ Association, 
for boys of Public School age. At Carnegie House, 117 Piccadilly. 


Tickets, Is., may be obtained from Miss J. M. Harvey, 56 Manchester 
Street, W. 1. 


Tuesday, April 27th. 8.30 p-m. Mr. Georce Binney, the leader 
of the Oxford University Arctic Expedition, will show his film, 
Wirn SEAPLANE AND SLEDGE IN THE ARCTIC, at the New Scala 
Theatre, in aid of the Ladies’ Committee of the West London 
Hospital. Tickets may be obtained at the box-office of the Theatre. 
Wednesday, April 28th, 5.30 p.m. THe Proniem or Repuction 
AND Limiration Or ARMAMENTS: GENERAL Principtes. By Mr. 
P.J.Noel Baker. The first of a course of five lectures on “ Practical 
Problems of Disarmament.’ At the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 

Friday, April 30th, 5.30 pm. THe Nature AND FUNCTIONS OF 
THE Fascrar oF THE HUMAN Bopy. By Professor@. Kay Jamieson. 
The first of a course of three public lectures on Fridays at 5.30 p-m. 
At King’s College, Strand, 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
THE BUDGET 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Tue days seem to have passed when Budget secrets were 
scrupulously preserved. Speculations as to its character 
have, of course, always been rife, and some of the guesses 
have often gone near the mark, occasionally hitting the 
bull’s-eye. Nowadays, however, it seems to be scarcely a 
question of guessing, or even of “ intelligent anticipa- 
tions,” for we find in this and that journal, some days 
before the Budget, announcements to the effect that * the 
Cabinet has decided ” that there shall be a tax on betting, 
&e., while in yet another quarter we hear that the pro- 
posals for a Luxury Tax are “ understood to have been 
abandoned.” Whether, in spite of these apparent 
leakages, Monday’s Budget will contain any important 
surprises remains to be seen, 
NATURE OF THE TASK. 

As a matter of fact, it would be far better if those who 
take a serious interest in our National Finances and in 
the annual Budget statement by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were to preface their hearing or reading of the 
speech, as the case may be, not so much by anticipations 
of its possible features as by a clear comprehension of the 
precise situation with which the Chancellor is confronted. 
This, of course, is to be obtained, first by an understanding 
of the character of the results for the year which has just 
closed, second by a remembrance of the definite amount 
of Expenditure which has to be provided for, and third 
by the probable amount of Revenue which the Chancellor 
can caleulate upon receiving without making any kind of 
change in the general basis of taxation. These are points 
upon which it is not difficult to be quite well posted before 
the Budget Speech has been delivered. 

ConsTRUCTION OF A Bupcer SPrrecn. 

A Chancellor of the Exchequer generally prefaces his 
Budget Speech by dealing with the figures of the past 
year, and, because his speech is almost invariably lengthy, 
he usually reserves his “* tit-bits”’ in the shape of increased 
or remitted taxation until the very end, by which means 
he is better able to hold the attention of his listeners 
until the end. Proof of the soundness of this method of 
procedure is to be found in the fact that, when the 
moment for the “ tit-bits ’’ has passed, there is generally 
an exodus from the House of a number of Press reporters 
and Members eager to dispatch the news to all parts of the 
country. 

Usually, then, the Budget Speech is framed along the 
lines of (a) a careful presentment of the figures for the 
past year, with some detailed comments ; (b) a recital of 
the items of Expenditure for the current year. Most of 
these have already been made known, but the precise 
amount to be devoted to the Consolidated Fund Services 
has not previously been revealed. (c) The next stage is to 
give the estimates of new Revenue on the existing basis 
of taxation, showing the surplus or deficit resulting. (d) 
In the event of any changes in taxation, these are then 
cnumerated, together with their effect upon the figures 
previously given, and then the final Balance Sheet is 
presented, showing the net Estimated Surplus, because, 
of course, in a normal Budget there is always an 
estimated surplus. 

Last YreAr’s REsULTs. 

Following this line, therefore, let us see how much of 
Mr. Churchill’s Statement on Monday can be anticipated. 
For the past year there was a total Expenditure of 
£826,100,000 and a Revenue of £812,062,000, Icaving a 
Deiicit of £14,038,000. This Deficit was met in the sense 
that this amount of debt which would otherwise have been 
redeemed was continued. The Revenue had exceeded 
the original estimate by £11,000,000, but Expenditure 
had exceeded the estimates by a still larger figure owing 
to the coal subsidy of £19,000,000. By reason of the 
unexpected increase in Revenue it will be seen that the 
Deficit was less than the amount of the coal subsidy, and 
the Chancellor may possibly retort on those critics who 
some weeks ago prophesied a still larger Deficit. It will 
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be diflicult, however, for him justly to indulge in any 
self-congratulations upon the accuracy of the Estimates 
because the increase in Revenue is shown to have been 
Jargely due to special circumstances, while estimates of 
individual departments were for the most part wide of 
the mark. 

Prospects ror 1925 26. 

With regard to the current year, the Estimates already 
published show that, including the Consolidated Fund 
Services, the new total is likely to be about £810,000,000 
and, therefore, the next question is concerned with the 
Revenue. Will that total be more or less than last year’s 
figure of £812,062,000 2? In normal times we can calculate 
upon an automatic increase in the Revenue of from 1} to 
2 per cent. which gives us an increase of, say, £15,000,000 
for the current year. From that figure, however, has to be 
deducted something like €£6,000,000 in connexion with 
the further effect of remissions in taxation effected last 
vear, so that if we add about £9,000,000 for a net automatic 
increase in the Revenue, plus a further £2,000,000 for 
additional Italian Debt payments next year, and conceiv- 
ably a little more in the way of German Reparation 
Payments, we get a possible new total of Revenue of about 
824 or 825 millions, which would give a Surplus of about 
£15,000,000. Of course, these figures leave out of all 
consideration either the question of a coal strike or even 
a renewal of the subsidy for any important period. At 
present the amount entered in Expenditure for the new 
yearis only £4,000,000, the amount required to cover the 
month of April. If at the time of the Budget Statement 
on Monday the coal crisis has not been solved, almost 
every estimate made by Mr. Churchill will have to be 
qualified by the assumption that we are to have industrial 
peace, 

THe Question or TAXATION. 

A possible Surplus of €15,000,000, although satisfactory, 
does not carry so very far in the way of a reduction 
in Income Tax inasmuch as even 6d. in the € in a full 
year apparently involves something over £30,000,000, 
Ultimately, of course, a tax on betting may bring to the 
Exchequer quite a large total of Revenue, but it can 
scarcely be very much in a full year. Therefore, it looks 
as though Mr. Churchill would adopt one of two courses 
in his Budget on Monday. He may explore some fresh 
avenues of taxation calculated to produce sullicient 
Revenue to bring his Surplus to a total permitting a 
reduction of 6d. in the Income Tax. Or, having regard to 
the many uncertainties of the outlook, he may prefer on 
this occasion to produce a somewhat humdrum Budget, 
adopting, in fact, the course sometimes pursued in 
difficult times by a public company of carrying forward 
an exceptionally large surplus. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


QuietLy CurerruL MARrKETs. 

Tur fortnightly settlement has revealed, as was expected, 
a sound position, and the response of prices, especially of 
high-class Investment Stocks, on Monday to the more cheerful 
fecling with regard to the coal outlook showed that markets 
ure sensitive to anything in the shape of favourable influences. 
Nevertheless it must not be supposed that if anything in the 
nature of a coal strike were to occur the effect for a time, at 
all events, might not be very considerable. Putting aside 
altogether the question of a general strike, a stoppage in the 
coal mines would spell disaster to many other industries in 
the country and the interruption to our trade would be quickly 
reflected in the course of the American Exchange, which in 
its turn might affect monetary conditions. On the other 
hand, it is, of course, conceivable that the very lack of con- 
fidence might drive investors into gilt-edged securities, thus 
counteracting to some extent other adverse influences. 

* * * ¥ 

BANKING IN JAPAN. 

At the time of the announcement of the dividend by the 
Yokohama Specie Bank, it was evident that profits had 
expanded, and this is now shown to be the case by the Report 
covering the half-year ending December 30th last. In 
accordance with the conservative policy of the Bank, the 
Reserve has been further raised from 77} million yen to 
834 million yen, while, instead of increasing the dividend, the 
amount carried forward has been raised from 5,569,000 yen 
to 5,806,000 yen. The Balance Sheet shows a small reduction 


in Deposits, which is in accordance with the general decline 


ee , 


following a period of great credit expansion in Japan, The 
Bank’s investments have risen by about 5,000,000 yen 
It is also satisfactory to note that there has been some liquidg. 
tion of Bank Loans. 
* * % * 
Vickers RECOVERY. 

‘ithe hopefulness expressed some few months ago by the 
Directors of Vickers Limited on the occasion of the formation 
of the Capital Reconstruction plan—a hopefulness, jt vill 
be remembered, supported by the special advisers of the 
company, including Mr. Reginald MeKenna—would seem 
to have been justified by the subsequent course of events. 
The Annual Meeting was held last week and the Directoy 
were able to show a profit of £421,600. In the course of an 
interesting speech, Mr. McKenna expressed the hope and 
belief that shareholders would find that Vickers would noy 
once more be transformed into a dividend-paying business. 
Some regret was expressed that the new Chairman, §jp 
Herbert Lawrence, had intimated that he would only be able 
to undertake office for a time, by reason of his duties as one 
of the Managing Partners of Glyn, Mills & Company, Jy 
the course of his speech, however, Mr. McKenna expressed the 
hope that Sir Herbert's acceptance of the Chairmanship might 
not be quite so brief as he had intimated. 

* * * * 
SATISFACTORY INSURANCE DIVIDENDs. 

The sound and conservative management of the Liverpool 
and London & Globe Insurance Company is now bearing 
fruit in increased profits, the Directors having just been able 
to recommend a final dividend of 11s. 6d. per share, less tax, 
making 22s. for the year. This compares with 20s. for the 
previous year. Moreover, it is further intimated that it js 
intended that the interim dividend for 1926, payable in 
November next, shall be at the increased rate of 11s. 6d. per 
share, less tax, thus showing the strong position of the com- 
pany. Another company which has just been able to increase 
its dividend is the Royal Insurance, where a final dividend 
has been announced of 14s. per share less tax, making a total 
distribution for the year of 26s. per share less tax against 
27s. for the previous year. It is also announced that the interim 
dividend, payable next November, will be 14s. per share, so 
that it is evident that the Directors regard the increased 
dividend as one likely to be maintained. 

* * * * 
Royant Excuance ASSURANCE. 

The completion of the Quinquennial Valuation period in 
the Life Department of the Royal Exchange Assurance Com- 
pany has resulted in the announcement of a combined Re- 
versionary Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum. It will be 
remembered that, at the 1920 valuation, no Bonus was de- 
clared, but the present announcement is eloquent testimony 
to the satisfactory position of the Company. Moreover, even 
this large bonus only absorbs £552,000 out of a total surplus 
of £754,000, leaving £127,000 to be carried forward. After 
deducting the Shareholders Proportion at the end of the year, 
the total assets of the company were £13,039,554, against 
£12,621,784 a year previously. 

* * * * 
SrorE PrRosPERITY. , A 

Only last week I referred to the prosperity which is being 
experienced just now by most of London's big Stores, and the 
Annual Report of the Army and Navy Co-operative Societ) 
shows that the trifling setback in gross profits in 1924-25 has 
proved to be of brief duration, the gross profits for the past 
vear amounting to £762,000, as compared with £692,000. 
Expenses, however, have also risen, but the net profit of 
£256,000 compares with £230,000. Inasmuch as the ¢ a 
already pays the substantial dividend of 25 per cent., It ; not 
surprising, perhaps, that the Directors on this occasion - 
not increased the dividend, but the carry-forward is raise 
from £54,000 to £78,000, and, with the balance-sheet showing 
a strong position, that the 10s. shares should have risen te 
nearly £2 per share. 
5 * * * 

DuN Lop Recovery. a 

After passing through a period of some severe vicina’ 
it looks as though the Dunlop Company, thanks to the dras : 
reorganization scheme and present sound management, is ~ 
the high-road to prosperity. For the past year, at all events, 
the net profit. after providing for depreciation and meeting 
interest on loans and debentures, &c., is £2,746,000, as od 
pared with. only £1,500,000 in the previous year. In view of e 
present conditions in the Rubber Market, and the wide = 
tions in prices, the Directors have now made large provi 
for Reserves, no less than £1,295,000 having been transferre 
to the Reserve Fund, raising it to £1,600,000. Even 50, how- 
ever, and after mecting the Preference dividends, it has on 
possible to pay 15 per cent. per annum on the Ordinary — 
arrying forward £593,000. ‘The Report, although -_ 
that the American company still experienced a loss ss 
vear, owing, it is said, to the rise in Raw Rubber prices, sp@ 
optimistically of the prospects of that a. w. K 
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HARLAND AND WOLFF, LTD. 





FINANCIAL POSITION FURTHER 
STRENGTHENED. 





THE OUTLOOK FOR SHIPPING. 





The forty-first annual meeting of Harland and Wolff, Ltd., 
was held on April 21st at the London oflice of the com- 
pany. 14 Cockspur Street, S.W., the Right Hon. Lord Kylsant, 
G.C.M.G. (Chairman of the company) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr. John Philp) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The chairman said : 


My Lorp, Lapres AND GENTLEMEN, 

This great business, founded seventy-three years 
and shortly afterwards taken over by the late Sir Edward 
Harland, incorporated in 1885 as a_ Imited _ liability 
Company, and vastly extended by the late Viscount Pirrie, 
K.P., is to-day holding its Forty-first Annual Meeting. 

From the Report and Accounts in your hands it will be 
seen that after providing for depreciation, writing off the | 
balance of expenses of the issue of First Preference Shares | 
and payment of the dividend on those shares, the balance 
at the credit of Profit and Loss Account is £135,469 7s. 7d., 
which we propose to carry forward. 

The Reserve Fund stands at £1,300,000 and the Bills 


ago 


i 


taxation and local rates and the fact that the existine tonns 
of the world is considerably in excess of the tonnage a 
in 1913, whilst the volume of world trade is probably - 
somewhat smaller than before the War. , 

The surplus of tonnage at the present time need not distur} 
us as it might have done had we been living in more sna 
times, as, owing to the Great War, a large number of Vessels 
have been kept in service that in the ordinary course would 
years ago have been sent to the shipbreakers’ yards to be 
broken up. 

Tut Moror-Driven Vessen.. 

There is a still more important reason for encouragement 
A change has been gradually taking place in the shipping 
world which many people still ignore, but, in my opinion, 
they will have to face the hard facts in the course of the 
next few years. We cannot shut our cyes to the fact tha 
the motor-driven vessel is steadily, if slowly, replacing the 
vessel fitted with steam engines in many trades, in somewhat 
the same way as in recent years you have seen the motor 
engine replace the horse in carriages and public conveyances, 

Your late Chairman, Viscount Pirrie, who was not only 
a very able man, but in my opinion, one of the most far. 
secing men in the United Kingdom, took a keen interest 
in internal combustion engine; from their earliest stage. 

Some fifteen years ago Lord Pirrie had sensed the great 
possibilities of the motor ship, and he obtained first-hand 
experience of different types of motor engine, which led him 
to the conclusion that the type which Harland & Wolf 
commenced building fourteen years ago was the one which 
held out the most. promise for the wide range of ships which 
the firm are called upon to build. 
last fourteen years. with 
ships built by Harland & Wolff actually in service, has amply 


The experience of they 


such a large number of motor 





in respect of which there is a Contingent Liability (which 
are all considered geod, and in respect of which no liability 
is anticipated, have been reduced by £674,000. 
Notwithstanding that our Steel and Coal interests did 
not directly contribute during the past year, yet the financial 
position of these Companies was further strengthened. 


Direcrors’ Conservative Ponicy. 

The Directors’ conservative policy will, T am sure. meet 
with your approval. In diflicult times it is always desirable 
to husband resources, trusting to a general improvement 
in trade to enable us to make a distribution of profits to our 
erdinary shareholders. 

Naturally at times like the present, more than ordinary 
interest is taken by the public in our organisation, which 
is the largest of its kind in the Kingdom. 

I think shareholders are to be congratulated on what 
has been achieved and it is apparent that a rapid trans- 
formation might be effected under more normal conditions 
with the great facilities which the Company possesses. 

British shipbuilding has had a severe testing time since 
the War. Fortunately, through the late Lord Pirric’s fore- 
sight, we have a most efficient industrial organisation, com- 
plete with modern equipment, and with its several yards and 
works occupying some of the most valuable and convenient 
sites in the Kingdom, so that we have been able to bo!ld our 
own and even to make progress. Particularly has this been 
the case with the development of the Harland B. & W. Motor 
Engine. 





Ture Ovr.ook. 

1 never attempt to prophesy. An improvement in trade 
may come sooner than many people anticipate, or it may 
be deferred for a year or two, but the experience of the past 
teaches us that, when the cost of production is gradually 
reduced, a period of prosperity in shipping and shipbuilding 
invariably follows a long period of depression. 

The present depression began with, if it was not actually 
caused by, the great increase in taxation which was announced 
in the Budget Speech in April, 1920. 

We have since had six years of severe depression and 
much unemployment, and it is therefore not unreasonable 
to look on a revival as shortly due, although it may be held 
back for a time owing to the still far too heavy burden of 





justified Lord Pirrie’s choice, as can be seen by the extent 
to which the same motor engine has also be 
in the hands of other licensees, the total 
going ships fitted with it being well in excess of the combine] 
total of ocean-going vessels fitted with all other type; of 
motor engines. Thereby a_ great 
brought to bear on the ships that are now 
out--the latest and most interesting 
Royal Mail Motor Vessel, * Asturias, which has just completed 
a most successful round trip to and from South America. 


n develop | 


number of aceqy- 


wealth of experience is 
being turned 


example being the 


Ture * Asrurtas” anp * CARNARVON Caste. 

As I think everyone knows, the * Asturias” is a_twin- 
screw vessel fitted with our double-acting type of motor 
engine. The same type of motor cngine is also installed in 
the ‘Carnarvon Castle, the fine new vesse! for the South 
African Mail Serviee which is now nearing completion at 


Belfast : and, completing alongside of her is the new West 
African Mail Boat * Accra, also fitted with a somewhat 
smaller size of the same type of motor engine. The great 
economies that can be realized with this type of motor 
engine compared with the most modern oil-fired or coal- 
fired steamer are so considerable as to compel serious 
consideration of it by shipowners in connexion with any 
new tonnage, and we feel confident that these large motor 
ships will stand out in maritime history as epoch-marking 
vessels. It is a veritable revolution in marine propulsion 
and is a serious challenge to steam. 

Already, despite the surplus tonnage afloat. there is 4 
demand for motor-driven vessels to replace steam tonnage 

The mere fact that the advocates of steam engines ar 
endeavouring to devise means to mect the competition 
or reduce the disparity of efficiency between the two systems 
is an indication of the concern that is felt by those (a 
diminishing number) who still have a predilection for steam 
propulsion in many of the most important trade routes. 

While our Company is equipped for the economical 
production of vessets of all kinds, with reciprocating 
engines, turbines or motors, I cannot but feel that the futur 


on most routes is with vessels fitted with the interna 
combustion engine, and therefore with our unrivalled 


knowledge and experience of this type of engine and our 
commanding lead in its production in this country. [ beliew 
Harland & Wolff hold the key to success in the latest phas 
of British Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering. 


Work or THe Pasr Year. 


During the vear our work has been of a varied nature 
including large passenger liners, both 


motor and_ steam, 
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wi yessels of different types for cargo services. Good 
progress has been made _ with the construction of the 
new White Star Liner Laurentic, about 20.000 tons 
ooss register. During the past year we completed two 
jarge passenger vessels, the ‘Rawalpindi’ and * Raj- 
putana, ach =16,600 tons, for the P. & O. Steam 
Navigation Company, and_ vessels for the Bank Line 
and other owners ; also several sets of engines for other 
shipbuilders. A significant feature in our _ productions 
during the past year is the large number of Diesel engines 
constructed by us, no less than twenty-seven sets. 


The work on a motor vessel under construction for 
Western Australian Government is proceeding. In 


the : f s 
addition to an order for five small motor vessels for the Spanish 


Trade, we have recently obtained a contract for four vessels 
for the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co., Ltd.. also for four sets 
of Harland B. and W. Motor engines for other vessels. 


A CREDITABLE ACHIEVEMENT. 

As the Report shows, we have launched over 106.000 gross 
register tons each during the last four years, namely during a 
period of depression in shipbuilding, which I think Is note- 
yorthy and very creditable to the management. 

Moreover. our Repairing Establishments: have executed a 
large amount of work, and it is particularly gratifying to 
record the progress of our London Works, where the number 
of employees is steadily growing, and is now two and a half 
times what it was when we took over the old works and 
commenced operations in London. 
repairing Establishments, we are now able to deal with any 
work, however large, that may be entrusted to us in the Port 
of London. 

While. however, we have carried out a fair amount of 
work, as explained in the report, the compétition has been 
keen and prices are low. 

Many things have militated against us as a result of the 
War, but we have the satisfaction of knowing that no industrial 
concern is better equipped, or more ready than we are, to 
take advantage of improving trade when it comes. Certainly 
no effort has been, or is being spared in our several works to 
cope with abnormal post-War conditions by reducing costs 
and by maintaining and increasing the elficiency of each 
department. 

It is by the excellence of the work done and economical 


production that British Shipbuilding has excelled in the past. | 


and these conditions will continue to be fulfilled so far as 
our company is concerned. 


Traves Faciuries Acts. 

A portion of the work we have in hand has been financed 
under the Trades Facilities Acts and the Loans Guarantee 
Acts (Northern Ireland). I know that some criticisms have 
been levelled against this scheme. I personally consider it 
is not unreasonable that at a time of exceptional and grave 
difficulty in our national affairs some means should have been 
devised of meeting the serious unemployment problem, and 
of temporarily assisting our great shipbuilding industry. 
such as the establishment of these facilities. It has always 
heen recognized that exceptional circumstances call for special 
measures, and many thousands of men have been employed 
by our Company on an economic basis who would otherwise 
have been a charge on the taxpayer, while the benefit to the 
company has been the maintenance of the efficiency of the 
Shipyards and Engine Works. 

The War, which caused such heavy losses to our_ mercantile 
marine, had a specially detrimental effect in its aftermath 
on some of our trade routes, and some shipping companies 
have, I think, wisely taken advantage of the financial facilities 
afforded by successive Governments for the relief of unem- 
ployment. Moreover, it has minimized the danger that has 
threatened our system of apprenticeship——-a most important 
consideration in our industrial life. a steady stream of appren- 
tices being a vital factor in the maintenance of the standard 
of skill in which our workers have excelled in the past. The 
War brought home to everyone the importance to the British 
Empire of our shipping and shipbuilding industries. and that 
in the national interest it would be disastrous for these to be 
allowed to languish or ‘apse. and the great organizations of 
skilled workmen to be driven by lack of employment to foreign 
countries. 

The total number of employees in the Shipbuilding and 
Enginecring Works, Ship-repairing Departments, Foundry, 
Steel Works and Collieries, during last year averaged over 
thirty-eight thousand, 


TIANDICAP OF TAXATION. 


There is, of course, one thing on which all are agreed : that 
the excessive taxation of the present day is a severe handicap 
on industry, and is a direct cause of unemployment. 

One clement our shipbuilding that inspires 


in me 


As at our cther Ship- | 


with hope in its future is that it was amongst the first 
after the War to put its house in order and endeavour 
to revert to sound economic principles. Harland and Wolff 
was in the van in this movement, and without such prompt 
action British shipbuilding would have been in a _ sorry 
plight to-day. Had wages in both sheltered and unsheltered 
industries been co-ordinated throughout the country on 
an economic level after the War, as in our own industry, 
everyone would have kenefited, as the cost of living would 
have been lower, industry would have had fewer handicaps, 
and real wages all round would have been higher in purchasing 
power. In shipbuilding both employers and employees 
have faced the hard facts of the economic situation and 
made mutual sacrifices for the sake of the industry. 

Realising what our shipbuilding industry has accom- 
plished in spite of its difficulties during the last six years, 
I am confident it will overcome its present troubles, proving 
adaptable to the inevitable changes of the times, and the 
advance of engineering science; in a word, history will 
repeat itself. 

BriraAIn AND Worip COMMERCE. 





| Britain has so far shown her ability to secure her propor- 
tionate share of world commerce, and as we are getting 

{ *s? . . . . 

| back to more normal conditions internationally, the feeling 


| of confidence is growing, and in my judgment if we cultivate 


| the supreme qualities ef patience and perseverance, we 
| shall yet see our business flourishing as before, and even 


| more so, with the greater facilities at our command. For I 

would remind you that we have practically everything within 
| our own organisation, and shall get all round benefit from a 
revival of trade. As an indication of the large capacity of 
our Works, I may mention that in several individual years 
the returns of merchant tonnage launched in the United 
Kingdom show that our output approximated a tenth of the 
whole. 

As bearing on our national position and prospects a 
great deal of attention has of late been given to American 
industrial prosperity. Of course there are exceptional 
reasons for it, and the conditions in America and in this 
| country are different, so that it is difficult to make com- 
| parisons, but I have yet to learn that Americans can compete 
| with us on equal terms, cither in Shipbuilding or Shipping. 

European Continental Yards have had some temporary 
| advantages over us owing to exceptional conditions follow- 
| ing the War, but these are gradually disappearir Whether, 
therefore, we look East or West, I see no reason for appre- 
hension regarding the future of British industry, assuming 
we pull together in harmony and mutual trust, and, it may 
be, mutual sacrifice for the common good, Capital and 
Labour realising their interests as identical. In this connec- 
tion it is to be devoutly hoped our vital National interests 
will be safeguarded by a _ reasonable. just and cquitable 
scttlement of the coal question on a sound economic basis 
without subsidies or doles. 





—_ 
ig. 


A Stow spur GrapuaL REVIVAL. 


I think we may look forward with equanimity to a 
slow, it may be, but gradual revival of prosperity—a 
revival that would undoubtedly be accelerated by any 


remission that might be obtained in taxation in the near 
future. 


I cannot let this occasion pass without expressing 
our deep sympathy with our President, Viscountess 


Pirrie, on the second sad loss she has recently sustained 
by the death of her eldest brother, the Right Honourable 
Alexander Carlisle, who was so long connected with this 
Company. 

Before I conclude I would like to place on record my 
grateful thanks to my Colleagues on the Board, the 
Management, and all connected with Harland and Wolff, 
and its Associated Companies, for if it had not been for their 
devoted work and the loyal way they have carried on their 
duties since the death of their late Chief, the present satis- 
factory position of the Company might have been different. 
As it is, I feel certain Lord Pirrie would not have wished for a 
more fitting or finer memorial to his life’s work. 

I beg to move that the report and accounts to 31st December, 
1925, be approved and adopted. 

Mr. John Craig seconded the motion and it was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. J. W. Kempster proposed the re-election of the Right 
Honourable Lord Kylsant, the retiring director, and this 
was seconded by Mr. F. E. Rebbeck and unanimously approved. 
| The auditors, Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., were 
| reappointed on the motion of Dr. William Halley, seconded 

by Mr. E. H. Duckworth. 

“Lord Abereconway proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 

chairman for his services, which was unanimously passed. 
| The chairman briefly acknowledged the compliment and 
the proceedings then terminated, 
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The shareholders of Vickers, Limited, at Montgomery Hall, 
Sheffield, on April 15th, approved by a very considerable majority 
the report and balance sheet embodying the new constitution. 

The President of the Company (Mr. Douglas Vickers) presided, 
and with him were the new Chairman (General the Hon. Sir H. A. 
Lawrence, G.C.B.), other members of the koard and the members 
of the Advisory Committee. 

The President, in moving the adoption of the report and con- 
firmation of the payment of preference dividends, said the results 
of the past year’s working show a profit of £420,973, sufficient 
to pay preference dividends and leave a margin of £1! 5, Which 
has been added to the carry forward. The works have been well 
maintained, though no depreciation beyond certain special items 
has been provided. In the opinion of the directors it was not 
necessary to make any further reduction last year on the low value 
of assets so recently taken as a basis on the recommendation of 
the advisers. Considerable sums have been written off for depre- 
ciation in the accounts of the subsidiary companies. The Company's 
connections in Italy, Rumania, and Spain all did well, but the 
dividends of tho first two are distributed, unfertunately, in 
depreciated currencies. As to the industrial side, the Metropolitan 
Carriage and Waggon Works have been fairly well employed, and 
have paid the same interim dividend as last year. On the purely 
electrical side the cable works—Glover’s —did well, and have proved 
the advantage of recent extensions. Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical 
Company, as is known, paid 8 per cent.—a very creditable result 
considering the depression of the home trade. Fortunately, they 
have for some time past cultivated foreign business very carefully, 
with the result that considerably over half their orders come from 
abroad. Shipbuilding remains in the same condition as last year. 
Business in carriages and waggons is still difficult to get, and only 
the high efficiency of our works enables them to reach the results 
obtained. The immediate prospects of the steel and engineering 





industries depend on the avoidance of a conflict and stoppage. | 


The future prospects depend on the terms upon which the conflict 
is avoided or finally settled. You will see that Mr. Clark retired 
at the end of last year. 

The resignations of four other directors have been accepted. 
Three new members have been appointed: Sir David Yule, very 
well known as a great industrialist and successful 
Mr. George R. T. Taylor, » managing director of Taylor Brothers, 
originally a competing steel business and now one of the Company's 
subsidiaries ; and Mr. Webster Jenkinson, on whom the advisers 
relied in making their investigation of the Company’s affairs last 
year. The new board will thus have twelve members, and Sir 
Herbert 


Company since 1920, and I hope the shareholders will feel as 
absolutely confident as Iam that the board is in safe hands. 

At the extraordinary general meeting held here on December 17th 
last I undertook on behalf of the hoard that the new appointments 
should be submitted to the shareholders. In accordance with that 


undertaking the whole of the directors now retire and offer them- | ; 


selves for re-election to-day, with the exception of Lord Invernairn 
of Strathnairn, who has intimated his desire to retire. 
isation set out in the report, to which I have tried to add some 
explanations, has been suggested by our three advisers, of whom 
I need only say that it would have been impossible to find three 
gentlemen of greater standing and competence to undertake the 
work. 
and it has been adopted and put into force by the board. It has 
entered on its functions and has already effected some economies. 


Owing to the reductions in the capital account the new organisation | 


starts free from many of the difficulties which have been hanging 
over the Company. Mr. Docker has accepted the invitation to act 
for the time being as an honorary member of the 
Board. The services of the advisers and consultants will be the 
subject of the resolution which an old shareholder has asked to 
be allowed to put later. 

The Right Hon. Reginald McKenna, in seconding, mentioned 
that all three advisers had become shareholders of the Company. 
He believed shareholders would find that the Vickers business would 
now be once more transformed into a dividend-paying business. 
Shareholders could not fail to be struck by the fact there was an 
unusually large surplus of liquid assets over immediete liabilities. 
The surplus amounted to no less than £3,400,000, mainly represented 
in investments and cash. It was true they had to set against this 
the contingent liabilities, which appeared at £2.800,000. 
every hope that good management and good fortune might relieve 
the Company of a large amount of those contingent liabilities, but 
they had still got a very large surplus of liquid assets over all 
liabilities, contingent or otherwise, and they were very well supplied 
with immediate resources for working capital. Again, if they 
looked at the asset side, they would see £11,727,000 as value of 
interests in subsidiary and connected companies. If they knew 
what the surplus assets in those subsidiary companies were as he 
knew as an adviser, they would be greatly encouraged. 


Mr. Wyndham White sought to move a resolution referring the 
resolution back, but it was ruled out of order, and the resolution | 


for the adoption of the report and confirmation of payment of 
preference dividends for 1925 was declared carried by a very 
considerable majority. 

The whole of the directors having retired the meeting passed a 
resolution re-electing them, with the exception of Lord Invernairn 
of Strathnairn, who did not seek re elections 


merchant ; | 


Lawrence has consented to act as chairman for a time. 
General Lawrence, said the President, has been a director of the | 


The organ- | 


It has been approved by the three selected shareholders | j 


Industrial | 


He had | 
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Bonus Year 1926. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


FUNDS EXCEED £15,000,000. 
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Chairman « * 


The Right Hon. Walter Runciman, MP. 





| By paying £10 per annum now, a father puts his son in a position 

| to insure his life, when he grows up, for a sum which may be as 
much as £1,772 without profits, or £1,340 with profits. The son 
will only have to continue to pay £10 a year. 

| 

| 
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Write for particulars to the Secretary at: 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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It’s better to be safe than sorry! , 


H When “’flu” and colds are rife, it is a simple matter to 4) 
w put a drop of “ Vapex” on your handkerchief every morn- 
ing, and so surround yourself with a pleasant, germ-proof ry 
atmosphere, which will protect you effectively from the fj 
germs of disease. 


a 
Ie 








All Chemists 2/- and 3/- * 


Sole Makers : THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Ltd., Bardsley Vale, Lancs. # 


Rae ee eee | 
V.4 


DYMUTH 


(Regd. 


MURDER 
to MOTHS 


Never rely on moth balls. Scientific tests have 
proved that moths ignore them completely. 
Nothing in the world will keep moths away like 
Dymuth. Moths cannot live anywhere near it. 
Scientific tests have proved that too. Costs 1/ 
the tin. Might easily save you pounds. “ The 
Story of a Great Discovery "—free for a postcar 


Buy Dymuth at Chemists 


Dymuth, Ltd., 23, Dymuth House. Matloch 
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USE THE 


PANTECHNICON 





Removal and Storage Service 


Established since 1830. 


Furniture Depositories and Strong Rooms _ in 


Central London. 
Experts in Household Removals, Warehousing, 


and Packing for Abroad. 
Special Accommodation for Storage of Luggage 


always accessible. 


MAY WE ESTIMATE AND ADVISE YOU 
FREE OF CHARGE ? 


Office cnd Depositories : 


MOTCOMB ST., BELGRAVE 
SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 


Telephone : 
Sloane 2168 & 2/69. 


ee 
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The Book-lover’s Bookcase 


HE pleasant companions of your 

quiet hours should be cared for as 
they deserve. The * Gunn” Bookease is 
a home worthy of the best books, a place 
where they will be—not only easily seen, 
but clean and orderly too. Behind those 
glazed doors, which slide silently on 
roller bearings, your most treasured 
volumes can take no harm. 
And the “Gunn” Bookcase is a choice piece 
of furniture, a welcome addition to any room. 
It grows with your library; as the books 
accumulate, extra sections, which fit exactly one 
into the other, may be added. The “Gunn” 
is always handsome, efhcient, and complete. 


“GUNN” Bookcase 
Write for pr :, ! adapiabilit and 


i 


nN of r jj cnt be 


he “ Gunn” may 


ed. 


WM. ANGUS & CO, LTD, 
50a Paul Street, Finsbury, E.C. 2 
(Vaeker of the famous “ Moll Upholstery an 


OUi1s8 
Majik’ Table.) 

























Note the ducts 
which hold the 
ink in readiness 
for instant 
i ‘Ing 






Wi 


Reliability at all times is one of 
the features which has made 
the “Swan” so popular. It is 
the pen which writes the moment 


the nib touches the paper. 


“Swans” fitted with the “ladder” 
feed may be had from 12/6 


upwards. 


Self-filling Type from 15/- 


Other “ Swans” from 10/6 


OF STATIONERS & JEWELLERS. 





( ! P lf FREI 
MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., Swan House, 133 and 1 Oxford 
Street, London, W. ! Branch 79 High Holborn, W.C. 1; 
Cheapside, E.C. 2; 95 Regent S W. 1; and at 3 Exchange Stre 
Manchester; Paris, Brussels, Zurich, Barcelona and Cape 1 1 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 





EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


‘Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 


When in Canada stay at 
Canadian Pacific Hotels 























For fares, sailings, etc., apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 | 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 | LONDON 


or Local Agents everywhere. 





Punch 
CIGARS 
Havana's Best 


Produced in one of thé oldest 
known factories in Cuba. Punch 
Cigars have been steadily im-" 
proving in blend and quality 
for nearly one hundred years 
Made under the personal 
supervision of the prop- 
rietors, Punch Cigars are 
undoubtedly Havana's Best 


So offer Punch Cigars | 


ondo E> 
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PUNCH 


to your guest is proof 

of your taste and a PETIT 
delicate compliment CORONA 
to his palate one of the 
thirtyone 
PUNCH 

sizer 

OBTAINABLE FROM PER BOX 

YOUR USUAL DEALER 3 3 ’6 OF 25 

EXPOR1 ENQUIRIES 
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N°3 P L AYE R S$ N° 
N°%3 N% 
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N°%3 ° 2 
0 ‘ “ae ‘ : 
N°3 Virginia Cigarettes i 
No3 i 
N°%3 These Cigarettes are made by the most modern Ni 
N' machinery in a Model Factory under ideal conditions. Hs 
ae The quality of the Virginia Tobacco in them cannot N° 
No be beaten. N% 
Noz IN PACKETS es 
N° D 
N'3 10 for 8 20 for 1 / 4 ~ 
ae WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS. N% 
N°%3 Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- a 
N° 

0 $P.65 N%4 


N%3 
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SMITH & WELISTOOD Ltd., |’ 


¢ BONNYSRIDGE, SCOTLAND 7) 
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Several designs are available specially con- ) 
structed to burn ‘Anthracite, thus solving the } 

\ smoke problem. } 
{ 

Whether using Anthracite or coal, the quick- 1.) 

\| heating oven and roomy top-plate of a j 
‘| “Columbian"’ Cooker ensures’ well-cooked -) 
{ food on a small consumption of fuel. ] 
} The “COLUMBIAN” Cocker booklet, with / 
\ prices and particulars cf 5) different sizes \) 
: and designs and name of nearest dealer, will : 
be sent free on application to the sole makers: f 














i) ith Showrooms at London. Livernool, Edinburgh & Glasgow. IY 
ROunnoaat <> REIKI SE 
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To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 


which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
told in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Sens Ltd., 
112 Guilford Street, Gray's inn Road, London. Avoid 


cheap, spurious imitations under the same orsimilar name. 











=_lS your Bookcase - 








} 
(tht 











To keep pace with your ever- i 
growing —— of hooks 7 ir ! 
Bookcase he ‘“ El a 
The GLOBE. 'WERNIC KE len H 
IS elasticity—expansion to meet ? 
your requirements in bookcase } 
accommodation. It enables you } 
to start with one “be rik Unit, a 
top and a base, ans ning at the 
time a complete bookcase, and 
to add other Units 
pr vatemr eesti as your 
sion micrease, 

THE GLOBE WERNICKE co. 
are the originators of the U1 

idea sad hove develope “dit 

the highest degree of artistic an 





eee caily or 
ook posses- 


uw 
« 


mechanical perfection, 








rhree styles 
Standard, Ideal and Univ -rsal. 


STANDARD STYLE ; 








: hown at left : 
: Oak - + £5 160: 
; Mahogany - £7140: 
W vite for Catalagne Na. «208, and if 
9 «have a Gre amophone 
imphlet n GW. ord c “A 
sie Glob Mot Sri ‘ke Cr 
The od CVYIC 0 Sid 
Of and Libray 


London: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1; 82 ‘stedearts Street, S.W.1; 
98 Bishopsgate, E.C. Manchester: 13 Victoria Street. 














BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


One Hundred and Twenty-Second 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Wednesday, MAY 5th, 11 a.m., 
QUEEN’S HALL. 


(Messrs Chappell & Co., Ltd., Sole 


CHAIRMAN: 


SIR T. W. H. INSKIP, C.B.E., K.C. 


(Solicitor-General), 
SPEAKERS: 


Rev. F. W. NORWOOD, D.D. 


Miss RUTH ROUSE, 


(Assistant Secretary of the Missionary Council of the 
Church Assembly). 


Mr. W. J. W. ROOME, F.R.G.S, 


(The iry for East Central Africa). 


Wednesday, MAY 5th, 11 a.m., 
ADMISSION FREE. 


Society's Secret 


Tickets and Railway concession vouchers may be 
obtained from the Bible House, 146, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C, 4. 
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FRUIT TREE PROTECTORS 


Against Birds, Frost, Cold Winds and Wasps. 


NEW TRANSFERABLE FRUIT CAGE. "Nidet pexeech 


SPECIAL NETTINGS 


Apply for. new 


Fruit Cuiture to 








NEW TENNIS ‘SURROUND 


Illustrated 
Booklet giving his System of 


Major C. WALKER, Dept. L., 
BRECON, SOUTH WALES. 














LOSS OF LIFE 


at soa are far more frequent round our coasts than is generally 
realised. The relief of shipwrecked persons and of the widows 
and orphans of those drowned has becn provided for during 
the past 87 years by 


THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOGIETY 


which needs, and pleads for, continued public support. 
ill you send a contribution ? 


Patren: H.M. THE KING. 
Witirszms Deacon’s Bank, Lrp. 
GERALD E. MAUDE, Esg. 


OFFICE: CARLTON HOUSE, RECENT ST., LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Bankers: 
Secretary: 























H. R. Te THE 


THE PRESIDENT OF 


| 
| THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
| ‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 


has graciously promised to preside at a Meeting 
in the 


| 
> ’ 

|| Queen’s Hail, Langham Place, 

| on 

|| TUESDAY, JUNE 8 Next, 

| FULL PARTICULARS 

| ANNOUNCED LATE 

|| SPECIAL DONATIONS te Mis ROYAL j 

1| HICHNESS'’S 

1} will be thankfully received - ra Treasurer or 

|| Secretaries at the Headquarters, 


PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., 


at 3.30 p.m. 
Ww L BE 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 








| 
} 
Joint Secrceiaries— 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN 
HENRY G. COPELAND. 




















(For cleaning Stivec. Electro Plate Ac. 


Goddard Ss 


| Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere @ VY 2% & 46 








DIABETES 


CHELTINE DIABETIC FOODS, of all High-Class 


and Health Food Stores, or direct from— 


THE CHELTINE FOODS CO., 22 Cheltine Works, Cheltenham 


Write Booklet Free. Samples 1/-, post free 


jer 


LIBERTY ‘CRETONNES 
FOR LOOSE COVERS & CURTAINS 
NEW DESIGNS FOR THE SPRING. 
FROM 2/3 A YARD 
PATTERNS POST FREE 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


W.1. 





Cheinists 





‘Spectator’ Competition, 
APRIL 24, 1926 





763.) 


(tee page 


Conipetitors must cut out and enclose this coupon, 














LIFE ASSURANCE, _ 


There is no better way of Providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 


_ 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO, Lp, 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C,1, 








All Classes of Insurance Business transacted, 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


APRIL 2¢th, 27th and 2sth. D. W. Griffith presents “ SALLY OF 
‘THE SAWDUST,” with CAROL DEMPSTER and W. Cc, FIELDS; 
“THE WRESTLER,” &c. APRIL 29th, 30th and MAY Ist, Vane 
Grey's * THE LIGHT OF WESTERN STARS,” with JACK HOLT 
snd NOAH BEERY; ‘SATAN IN SABLES, "at arring LOWELL 
SHERMAN and PAULINE GARON, FELIX, 


























| 
a eS 
Prepaid Clas ssified Adbertisements, 
RATES, 

Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. ee -» Four Shilling 

Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) .. ++ — Two Shilling 
Less than 10 Words charged as a Ine, 
Instructions should be addressed to— 

PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS _ DEPT, 


THE SPECT: ATOR, 
London, Ws C. 


13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
, by first post on fuesday of each week, 


For Sale and Go Let. 
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J ESTON - SUPER - MARE for Health and Happiness 
Superior Flats to Let in beautiful and healthy surroundings (sea and lanl 

ind 
xtures free 
Agents), 


ae modern 
No premiums; f 
to u-Super-..sre (or 


sanitary convenience 
> owner of 2y 


views); self-contamed, well decorated, 
- ntals (inclusive) from £85 v« 
‘ats—Apply) HENRY BUTY, 


I OR DISPOSAL, old-established COLLEGE for GIRIS 

situated in one of the most picturesque parts of West. Midlands, near th 
A rare opportunity to take over a school with an old connection 
Write Box W15947, Haddon’s Advertising Agency, 


ariy. 


Wes 





borders of Wales. 
at 2 low price and on easy terms. 
Salisbury Square, London, B.C. t 
TR. CANTERBURY, pretty Bungalow Res., 
lawns, 2 acres, 6 rms., bath (h. & ¢.), mag, views, £950 





close stn., meadow 
Whitehaven, Chilham 











Appointments, Xc., Vacant and it ante 
BEXKSHIRE EDUCATION ‘COMMITTEE, 


WINDSOR COUNTY 





BOYS’ SCHOOL 

The Governors invite applications for the 
(to fill the vacancy caused by the appointment of Mr 
as Head-Master of the Bee Secondary School under 
to begin work in September. 

Candidates must be Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom, 7 
salary will be £600 rising by £20 per annum to a meximum of £750, 

The number of pupils on the 

Selected candidates will be 1 
they will receive notice 

Further information atl form 

All applications must reach th is offt 


S. R. Gibson, M.A. (Cantab), 
the London County Counell 


books is 181! 


juired to attend a Meeting of Governors of wh 


f application may be obtaing vd from the undersignet 
not later than May 7 
7. c. 3 {NDERSON 
Education Secretary, 
Shire Hail, Reading 
April loth, 1026 


AND E 


a 


~ COMMITTEB 





UCUNDERL DUCATION 


oD 


BEDE COLLEGIATE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
The Edueation Committee invite applications for the post of Head-Master a @ 
ahove Secondary School 


The School is attended by 
\uthority shortly to commence the erection 
uch accommodation to a minimum of 480 


375 pupils (non-resident), and it is the > intention of 
of a New 8 ol, which will increa® 





APPOINTMENT of a HEAD-MASTERE) 





Shal 


els 
clock 


EMC 
Chairn 
inform 
Fauea 


ps 


{30 pe 


Hecial 
mn § 
Vednes 


helten 
— 








Applicants must have had experience in Secondary Education and te? 
an Honours Degree of a British University Salary £650 per annum, advancing 7 ge 4 
£50 per annum to £800 per annum a * " - 
Applications te be made not later than May 10th, 1926, on a iorm which may — 
btained trom tie undersigned, on receipt of a stamped addressed foolseap em ek) em 
Canvassing with In di- qualification ond 
HERBERT REED a 
Chief Education Office Bo do 
Education OM« ~d 
15 John Street. Sunderland, — 
\p wil, 1926 \ } 
j IPON DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE.--Wanted ify 
September, LECTURER (Church of England) in Art and Neo tien £30 g 
Salary according to Burnham Seale with the usual deductions, and in ae VW. 
board, reoms, and medical attendance during term, Applications sh yuld be see Vesta 

tothe Rev. CANON SMITH, Principal, 
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a 
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RSLTY DURHAM. 


NEWCASTLE- 


—— COLLEGE, ON-TYNE, 
pOFESSORSHIP OF FINE ART AND DIRECTORSIIP OF THE 

pROF® KING EDW ARD VIL SCHOOL OF ARTY. 
: yacil of ¥* stron College invites applications for this appointment 
Th ed erannum, Da ie o commence October Ist, 1926. Previous teaching 
Salary 0 Art not essen ial. ics of application; together with ten copies 
ee thaa 3 testimonial aude bs fede 1 not later than Saturday, May Lith 
» unter-igne 1, from whom furtner particulars may be obtained. The 
srves the rigat to appein ymcone who has not 1 in the first instance, 


applic 
JY. T. GREG, 
Registrar. 











\AREERS FOR E DUC. ATE D GIRLS.—Special Training in 
1, ) Seeretarial Method. Six to twelve months. Residential Hostels recom- 
d aad posts after trai y { througn the Appoimtments Department. 
mended 8 AL EMPLOYMENT AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIA 
ij TION (incorporated). 54 Russe 1 Square, W.C 1 = St = ar 
° SOMETHING PARENTS ARE LOOK ING, FOR 
1HE JOURN OF AREER 
ae oh ich gives that practical tom tound in choosing careers tor 
Fe and ct i bed as “al ng youngsters and s in wi Lys 
pa 9 have paid no attention and of which probably they are ignorant.’ 
sway ys, monthly from 61 Con Btreet od 1. SS Saas 
——~<“<C;SC* 
Prog.) i 
LY OP Reclures, ee Xr. 
8 ——EE —___-_— ——— 
Vane | 7 E RSITY O} LONDON. 
HOLT N iV smmmmninenn 
es Ficetaes on “ La Personnalité d’Henri Le onet Angleterre,” will be given (in 
1B French) by M. le Professeur t DELATTRE (Professor of English Language and 
meeene! f (iyilisation in the University of Lille), at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON (strand, 
vryon MONDAY, MAY rd, at 5.80 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Professor 
==} 5. A. Smith, Professor of Moral 1 Metaphysical Philosophy in the University of 





ree of Thi 
y Prof 


Metal Philosophy 

—— (OLEH LON Dt 
th at 5 he m 

Bi , PhD 
_ on 


Shilling 
Shillings 





by Mr Ft 
LONDON (Strand), 


in the 


ree Lectures ¢ 





taken by Mr. T. Cy 

A Lecture on ** ¢ 
BARTLEY. C.B.E., 
late Controller of ti 


Chemistry Lex 
fECHNOLOGY (In 


i ea nee AED PARSIOULS ,RS,”” will 
MOORE, Litt.D., Hon.LI F.6.A. (Professor of 
ric in the University of ¢ ahenie ),at UNIVERSITY 
er Street, W 1), on TUESDAYS, MAY 4th, 11th, and 
t Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor G. Dawes 


and | 
IN (Gow 
t the fir 
Litt D. 
‘ ANCY 





BY COURTESY OF ENGLAND,” will be given 
Cw -Law) at KING'S COLLEGE, 
Sth MA Op.m. The Chair will be 
prian Williams (of Lincoin’s aly rister-at-Law). 

HEMICAL WARFARE,” will be given by Brig. -General H. B 
M.C., M.A. (Fellow and Tutor of B: “4 College, Oxford, and 
hemical Warfare Department in the try of Munitions), 
re Theatre at the IMPERIAL COLLEG EOF SCIENCE AND 
perial Institute ith Kensington, §.W. 7) on THURS 


THE ¢ 
oin’s In 


Li n 
WEDNESDAY, 











Road, Sot 



























DAY, 6th MAY, at 5.30 pan 
‘den, DADMISsION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
veek, EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 
SI (1RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C. 2.— Four 
(j Lectures will be delive tg by Professor foster baggy D.Litt., on * Glimpses 
{Shakespeare's Life Tues wil27: * Shakespe: he Boy”; Wed., April 28 
shakes} veare, the 7" +e ihe rs., April : é Shakesps are and the Stage Quar- 
ris”; Fri, April ¢ ‘Shakespeare and Religion.” Lectures free, begin at 6 
piness,— velock p.m —— — 
8 ant bell PROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
ner of 2 TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15 
“BP PEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, OJLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14 
Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., MLA Principal: Miss bk. Kk. Lawrence.—For 
GIRIS information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grant from the Loard o 
ey vy to the SECRETARY 
ls, near the a a eee - ae YE 
connectionf PYRACTICAL GARDENING for WOMEN, ROYAL 
ing Ageney LOTANIC SOCTETY’S SCHOOL, Regent's Park: thorough training 
{30 per annum; three terms.—For Prospectus apply the PRINCIPAL 


meadow 














n. Chia Bons Schools and Colleges. 

ted LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—Entrance Scholarships.— 
ued, 44 Anexamination will be held cn June $rd—dth at which one Smith and four or 
——nt nor Viatt Scholarships will be offered to boys under 15 on May Ist, 1926 
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containing in a concise form the re 





e HE AD- MASTE Re 








Sc HOOL, BE R KS Public School Education. 
ified staff. -Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxf rd. Fine 
Chapel, Laboratories, im, “Wo rkshop, Boathouse, &e. 
Athietics, Swimuii: ‘ '.C, Fees £98. Entrance 
h Apply W. M. GRUNDY, _M.A., Head-} Master, 





COME A NAVAL OFF ICER ” ( 


gulations re oe to the 


Revised E idition), 
entry of Cadets 

















st limits, 13 years 4 me nt} ee years 8 month ) into » Royal Naval College 
veil pry toy nstructions as to how to apply, &c., and “t il illus trated de cription 
rs OF WHEE d life at the GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,’ 
vnlendiel Old i nd Ste “7 London, W 
(i LTENHAM ¢ ‘OL L ‘ GE.—12 Scholars hips and Exhibitions 
Pre t open to members of College or Junior School). These include 5 of £80 
eCrelays Bxerased to £100 for special merit); ‘* James of Hereford” Scholarship of £35 
fos torn or trout up in Herefordshire Also R.A.M.C, Scholarship of £50 
eg Mlerence to sons Hen officers). wards made for all-round excellence, or 
mop Beol proficiency i main subject. Pr 4timinarvy Examination (at C antidate $ 
[T TEE. Ben schools), ‘Tu May Isth, 1926. Final Examination (at Cheltenham), 
Yednesday and lay, May 2tth and 27th, 19 heaty. BURSAR, 
vs. Beltenhar 1 Collec 
aster of the { Var LON COLLEGE. Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
/ Language and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 to £100 per year. 
ntion of #MEXAMINATION at end of May.—Particulars trom the SECRETARY, Clifton 

























will increat BReee, Lristol 
and posses ILL HILL SCHOOL. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. An 
dvancing examination will be held on May 27th, 28th and 29th, when several 
> Scho! arships will be offeres I mpetition to candidates between the ages 
hich may ' 114} vears. The nor t ¢ Scholarships is £10 per annum, but 
ap envelope ay be increased at t of the Governors up to a maxiniun of 
npum to (1 ial position of the parents, and (2) the 
D atta any « ithe promis: shown by him. Candidates 
n Off 10 not win Scholarships 0 1 for adn ission to the School without 
examination provited that th r work is of sufficient merit. For further 
mati n apply to the BURSAR, Mill Hill School, London, N.W. 
—— \CTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, near Maidstone, Kent. 
unted iN9') Founded 1576.—Oue or more SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £105 a year, 
Needtework. We OF ti re of the v alu of £30 a year, and a Clothworkers’ C« mpeny's Exhibition 
in addition wo Year will be awarded in Jul For further particulars apply to the Rey. 
wld be seth fy: HOLDGATE, Head-Master, at the School, or to the Clerk, 53 Palace-street, 
Stminster, S.\W, 
# 


Viles 








(25555255 SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
(May 17th and i8th.) 
hao mop MASTER. 


For particulars, apply to the 


No candidate is quaitisie it Tr -as hi ee nless the Governors are satisfied 
that he is in ne aoe assist ae a wded by it. 
Last day of entry. 77th 





ploxeam ‘SCHOOL (WOODARD FOUNDATION). 


3 £50-£25 will be o 











About six scholarship: red for competition in May,.1926. For 
particulars é apply to th 2 Head-M aster, islox! ram Sc hool, Ba mbury, Oxon, 
‘ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. — Apply to HE AD- 


J MASTER for full information about Scholarship Examinations to be held in 





the first week of July £100 | do. Whi vards, 

Be ADF 1E LD ‘COL LEGE. An I Examination will be held in 
June, 1926. to award Three Foundation Scholarships of £100. Four Exhibitions 

of £50, Six Exhibitions of £40 and One Exhibition a £30.—Entry forms can be 

obtained from the SECRETARY. bra dficid College, serks 








ELLY COLI 


Army Council. 


EGE, ‘TAVISTOCK, - 


Magnificent buildin 


Xecognized by the 
'g in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 


"lK 











sea facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master: Hl. V PLUM, M.A 
KK ING’S School, Bruton, Somerset. An E xamination will 
.% be held on June 8th, ¢th and 10th for three Entrance Scholarships of £50, £40 


and £30. For ry artic 





ars = apply to the 


HEAD MAS‘ ER 


Oirls’ 
NASTLETON HOUSE, Banstead, 


J annex to Garratte Hall, Banstead. Girls received 
countries with entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Sci 


Schools and Colleges. 





Surrey (for Girls over 17), 
trom the Colonies and foreign 
ence, Kiding, Games, 

















Golf. Large grounds, Lracing air. Excelient bealth record.—Address THE 
PRINCIPAL 
MALVERN 

\ ALVERN SCHOOL Or DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
4 (in connexion with Malvern Girls College, Ltd.) 
offers complete training in all Domestic Science su ts in preparation for home 
lite for girls over 17. 

Opportunity for continuing Languages, Music, Art, &c., at Malvern Girls College. 

Recreations : ‘Tennis, Swimming, Riding, Golf, Lacrosse, Hockey. 

Principal, Miss K ATE DA\ WSON, B.A. (Lond 

j ERS EY LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
° DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOI Full preparation for University 
Examinations. Fees moderate. Climate specially suited to delicate or colonial 


Hk AD-Mi STR ESS, 


COLLEGE. 
YORKSHIRE 


children. Apply 


HA ROGATE 


Chairman :—RT. HON. LORD GISBOROUGH. 
INTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
will be held on May 20th, 21st and 22nd for the award of Scholarships varying In 
value from £30 to £100 a year and open to girls under 14 on May Ist. Entry Forms 
must be returned before May 6th. 1926. to the Head-Mistress. 


SUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 

Founded 1850. Thorough Lducation for Girls (resident on 
J Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A.L 
LMiss VIOLET M FLELD. 


VHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS, WORCS. Happy 


School for Girls; &xcellent health record Apply PRINCIVA! 


SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 

Bracing climate, Good education, 

Head Miss F. M. 8S. BATCHELOR (Oxf, 


YALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.— 
sunny. A Boarding School for girls on modern Public School 


Preparatory School for girls 7 to 13 years of age. 


“FOR GIRLS, 





KENT. 





id. 





Principals 





| Home 


| INGHOLT 
4 


GIRLS, 





-Mistress Hons. Sch.) 





Climate dry, bri acing, 


and lines 











Senior School for girls 13 to 18 years of age 
Escort provide 4 trom Lon lon, Crewe Liv rpooi, Leeds, Manche Carlisle 
qT. HELENS, COC K ERMOU TH.— Boarding School for Girls 
ho in the Lake District. Unrivailed situation. Entire charge if desired. 
Principal— Miss WHEELEK. 





S~CRETARIAL TRAINING.—The Wesses’s Institute, 70 Vio- 


SE 






toria Street, 8.W. 1. Tel. Vict. 5968. Year’s course 50 guineas, Shorthand, 
Typewriting, gz. Look-keeping, Committee Work, Filip 8, I Index dexing. — Languages extra, 





ENTWORTH. 


BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIBLS, 


W) 1D 














Chairman; Kev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, L.A., London. 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay, 
Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from ~ af RINC af. AL, “ Wentworth,” College Road, Bournemouth, 
ic emouth Collegi te Schools, Ltd 
1G IGH FIEL D 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss Wallis 
Private Tesid ential School fc iT Girls Tele ‘Watford 616.” 


_WEST ERN DIVISION, 


Wrington, 


Vy TOODARD GIR LY sc aor 


NGTON, Somerset. 











Provost : it b M 
& KATHERINE’S HATH! RK, TAUNTON. Head-Mistress : 
Miss © M. HAR INELL. M. A. (Oxon s £150 girls over 14, £150, 
e -_ s 
siriate Cuilion, We. 
OHN- “DU} XBU RY’S ELOCUTION CHOOL, Voice Pro- 
e duction and Expression Pul Speaking, Re and Singing Private 
lessons only. Tei. Muscum 2536.—-Apply SECKE TARY 4i Wobura Square, 
Londe n. W. £.1. ae 
5 C. ‘AD NS S$ (Diplome Supérieur de Lan et Littérature 
P i rancaises) coaches in French and German sonally or t Tres. Expd. 
Prep Reig oe Conversation Classes, et Reidhaven, Karis rd sR vid, Redhill. 
*LOCU TION.- Mr. Cha rles | Seymour will forward a brochure 
1, a iy Buaete Lessons on the Voice, Sequen of Ide s, PLATFORM SPI \k- 
ING, and Fiuen £01 Strand, W.C, 2. Gerrard C69 
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M's COLDHAM (Co lege-trained Nursery Nurse, 10 years’ 


private experience) takes infants and children in her private house. Large airy 
rooms, good garden, loving home care. Highest refs.—-St. Anthony, Haywards Heath. 








Scholastic Agencies. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT 
HiOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTOKS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charze by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Regent 5873. 
Educational Agents Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring «& Co. are personaliy acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply information about estab- 
lishwents giving a course O: training in Secretariai Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS 


‘'CHOOLS AND TUTOR SB. 
Ss tT U 


Reliable intormation and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
wiil be given (free of charge) to parents stating their requirements (kind of school, 
age or pupil, locality preferred, range cf fees, Ac.) to 

Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., 
Scholastic Agents, 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.L 
Telephone: Gerrard 5272 (2 tines). 
Publishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existence, 
price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 
YCHOOLS BOYS GIRLS. 
; , TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DSLICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

: Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowiedze of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (tree of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
—J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 














FOR AND 











Authors, Epypeturiting, Xe, 


—<—<—<——— 
———_ 


G ARDEN and other rubbish burnt safely in WILMOrs 
J PESTRUCTOR;; converts it quickly and easily intoa Valuable potash 5 








with paper without fuel. Stores and dries off damp refuse. Lists free Ligh 
WILMOT & CO., Ltd., 4 St. Philip’s, Bristol. Sy, 
ie 


Miscellaneous, 


A TTRACTIVE UNCOMMON PRODUCTIONS FOR BAZAAR 
FETES, LIBERAL DISCOUNT, “ Highart” ware unbreakable and NS, 

proof. Dainty Floating bowls, Dishes, Inkstands, Trays, &c. ; Delicate Art ¢ 

Artistic, Quaint handpainted Suede Writing Pads, Handkerchiet Cases panel 








Kings, Bookmarkers, ac; shell Flowers, exquisite, tremendous attrseti 

VICTORIA ART LOUNGE, Dept, 25, $1 Victoria Street, London, 8, W, 1, on. ~ 

HAY E YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Ams 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and ) 


/ @ original wo 
7 Mortimer St., London, W ° 


‘PRING IS HERE !—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Costume 
kK «e., Turned absolutely like new by our expert tailoring staff, a 
and Repairs free during turning. Write for descriptive price list, or sen 
for free estimate.—LONDON TURNING CO., 
16 Chardmore Road, N. 16. We collect, ‘Phone: 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.— Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver Se 

Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, pateel re 
turned post free. Lest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or Othe. 
wise), Satisfaction guarayteed by the reliable firm: al 
S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Strect, Manchester. 


SOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAAKS, 
s success assured to purchasers of our handsome d-coloured Pottery Vase 
Bowls, Fernpots, Glassware, Trays. Leautiful colourings. big profits, Custone 
writes: “ Pottery supplied was much admired and sold out betore anything el.” 
Write “ RAINBOW ” POTTERY COMPANY, Dept. “S.,”" Lindfieid, Sussex 


/ RTIFICIAL Teeth Wanted (old).—2s. each Tooth on Vuleanite: 
i 4s, on Silver; 6s. 0n Go.d; 12s. 0n Platinum. No misleading prices, (ash py 
return. Business confidential.—Carlton Dental Wks., Carlton, Notts. Bankers: Midignd 


from £2 2s. Specimens sent free. —H ENRY b&b. WARD, 5 





Alteratiogs 
: ; cd garment 
lurning Spec ialists, (Dem it 
Clissold 4777, —s 





Estd. 1850, 





FETES, &c.—Certaiy 











Rexarp MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 


: Good Stories, &c., required. 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
_ RONALD MASS&Y, 103 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


| EARN to Write Articles and Stories; earn while learning ; 

4 booklet free.—REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria St., 5.W. 

I ITERARY TYPEWRITING of every description carefully 
4 and promptly executed, MSS. 1s, per 1,000 words. Carbon Copy 34. per 1,000. 

— Miss N ANCY McFPARLANE, 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westclitf-on-Sea, 


TPYYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING  SPECIALISTS.— 
TYPING BUREAU, Ford House, 126 High Street, 














WANDSWORTH 
&.W. 18. AUTHORS’ MSs. 10d. per 1,000 words, PLAYS Is. per 1,000 words, Prompt 
and accurate work guaranteed. Visiting Typist with Machine by the hour, day or week. 
h ISS E. BERMAN,—Shorthand, Typewriting, Translations.— 
52 Kupert Street. Piceadiily. "hhone Gerrard 1737. 
4-*)( Tt ) CASH Offered for Best Novel. Particulars free. 
C bg Stories, Poems, Films, Essays, Music, Songs also desired.—— 
Messrs. STOCKWELL, 1 IMITED, 29 Ludgate Hill, London, Est. 1898, — 














Gours, &c. 
SOCIAL 





TOURS. 
Accompanied. 
es 27 days. 
4 weeks, 


> VATE 
Virst-class. Small Parties. 
May 16th.—PYRENEES and Chateaux of Loire 
May 22nd.—GREECE and CONSTANTINOPLE ¢ 
N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 








“SEE 


EUROPE FROM AN ARMCHAIR” 


OTORWAYS PULLMAN 


Now booking for 


M TOURS. 

= 

GY. BRITAIN—ITALIAN 
—THE TYROL, 


LAK ES---VENICE—THE DOLOMITES 
GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, Ac, 


VIENNA 


The Gewtlewoman saya: “ The last word in luxury travel. 
turr different from any other.” 


This was altogether a 


Before making any plans get Ilustrated Brochure “3” from 


NTAL 
MOTORWAYS, LED. 
9S WicMORE STREET, W. 1. Tel. : Mayfair 5428, 





OW TO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Wool Farmig 


price 1s.3d, Vacancies Pupils. —The Lady Kachel byng, High Sandhoe,Hexhay 


- ‘ . es 
NOCKROACHES quickly cleared — by guarantee 
scientific remedy, stood test cf 30 years, tins, Is. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s, 6d, pow 

free from sole makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmeocre Road, Shetfield ; or Che thlste 
Boots Branches, Stores. Larger sizes for export, lower rates. 





Blattis, 








Saas, 


Hotel Directory. 


He OTEL CONSTANCE, 
23 LANCASTER GATE, 

Very pleasantly situated, on a quiet corner, facing South. Within a stone's throv 
of and overlooking Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, charmingly fur 
nished on the lines of a Private House. Gas fires and telephones in ail bedroom 
Good food and good cooking. Own lock-up Garage. Lift. ‘Terms trom 3) guineas 
weekly. From 12s, 6d. a day From 38s. 64. a night (Bed, Breaktast, Bath and 
Attendance). Telephone Paddington 6178 (Manageress 8033) 


OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel).—ONLY Hotel 
adjoining 18-hole Golf Course ; magnificent sea-views every room ; 

cuisine, Chel; electric light; gas-tires in bedrooms. Easy reach sea, shops, chu 
Good sate bathing; shady garden. Good garages. Comfortable car for hite 
Summer and winter seasons, Write for illustrated booklet. ‘Telephone: 1x 
Sidmouth. 


ONDON, KINGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, 
L Hart Street, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance Hotel Sedroon 
Breakfast, and attendance, from as. 6d, per night. Full tariff on application. Tel 
phone: Museum 1252, Telegrams: ~ Kingsiey, Londen.” 


1 AIRN.—Rovyal Marine Hotel, overlooking Moray Firth. Ideal for 
Motorists; goif, tennis, bathing ; elec. light; mod. ‘Tgms.: Marine. * Phone :38 
RIGHTON.—THE KING’S HOTEL. Centre best part of 
Front. Reconstruction now ccmplete. Hot and cold water all bedrooms and al 
modern improvements, Own market garden and Poultry Farm. Telephone: 23 


\ ATLOCK, Smedley’s—the Leading Hydro. Est. 1853. 26) bed: 
A 


rooms. Supreme tor comfort, pleasure and health, Prospectus, Manager, 5.1 















































A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 


with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341. Lift 





JORTMEIRION. — Holiday quarters unique in loveliness and 
freedom on private Peninsula Cambrian Coast, either in parent Hotel or annex 
cottages. Perfect sands, bathing and boating; renowned sub-troj ical garden 
Apply SECRETARY, Portmeirion Hotel, Penrhyndeudraeth, North Wales. 
[> ELTENHAM, Cleeve Hill.-—Collett’s Hotel. Sunshine, bracing 


air, excellent cuisine, golf, garage. Four gns. weekly, ’Phone : Cleeve Hill 














For the Cable, ve 


\ JHOLEMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR. Ground with 

stones only, Cash with order, 3s, Sd. per 7 Ib. carton, post free. Put up in 
etrong cartons. —THE EREWHURST MILLING CO., Loxwood, Sussex. 

|} ACON.—Choice streak (boneless) 10-12 lbs. Is. 3d. per Ib. 

DAIKY FED HAMS, 10-12 Ibs. ls. 54. per lb. Smoked or Pale Dried. All 

rail paid. Full price tiat tree —E. MILES & CO., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 











SPARAGUS, excel. qual., grower’s price, 120 buds 6s. 6d.; 38ser, 
us. Gd.; free, c.o.d. 4d.—FTLELD, Grower, Church Rd., Hampton, Evesham, 





Gardening. 
Pye PAVING, dwarf walling, Rockery stone direct from 


quarries. Lowest prices. Delivered anywhere.—-KHYMNEY QUARRIES, 
1s Ludgate Hill. B.C. 4. 








7TORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 
. Ponds, rectangular or broken for rustic work, steps and wal! 
—CEO, VINT & BROS.. Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford 


coping, rockery, 
2 UKs. 





List (gratis) of 


INNS.—Ask for Descriptive 
Refreshment Hout 


EFORMED 
170 Inns and Hotels managed by the People's 


Association, Ltd. 

P.B.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
RESTFUL HOLIDAY, DEVON. —Guests received inspaciov' 
private house; high, very fine views; sea, river, country, suit tired pro 
fessional people. Also sleeping hut. Moderate.—-Box 1341, the Spectator 








ne 
EST-END Residential Club for Gentlemen.— Permanent 0 

temp. accom.——Particulars from Sec,, 75 Seymour St., Marble Arch, W2 
————————— —$<————— 





SCOTLA ND. 
GOLFVIEW HOTEL. 


First-Class Hotel. Finest position on Moray Firlh 
Adjoming Golf Course Large Grounds. 
Moderate inclusive charges for Spring and Early Summer Months. 
GARAGE, PETROL. 
Golfview, 


wn 


Je!.phone No. * 


Telegrams: 




















926, 


LMOTP, 
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The Best Known 


British Notepaper 


C oe Distinguished : Economical 
Notepaper size, 2/- the 5-quire any difficulty send 3d. 
box or 100 envelopes. Sam- stamps _ to Newton. ~ Mill, 
ple packet of ‘six sheets of Hyde, Cheshire, when sam- 
notepaper and six envelopes ple packet will he sent 
in assorted colours from through our nearest local 
any stationer, price 3d. If agent, 


Sample Packet 3d 











CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
IN THE CHURCH 
By PETER TAYLOR THOMSON. 
Cloth Boards, 2/- 2/2. 


THE KINGSGATE PRESS, 
4 Southampton Row, Lendon, W.C. 1. 


; post tree, 








To see what the United Sti ates and cantand: shall. be made like, 
when many honest Labour Coverniments have been in power, read 
By D. 4. WILSON. 
Author « Carls Vi ete Published by The C. W. Daniel Co, 
7/6 
The critics agree the tit is “a good story,” and shows “ the folly 
and pity of war. also shows how peace leads to plenty, and 
how freedom for women is the best foundation for family life. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


2 notable new books 


Milestones 


(lus. 24/- net) 





» THE MARQUIS OF HUNTLY 


Although the author has seen nearly eighty mile- 
stones, he retains all the ardour of youth in 
recounting his experiences at Court, in the House 
ot Lords, as the Lord Rector of a Scottish 
University, in the hunting field, and as Chief of 
the widespread House of Gordon. A book which 
forms an invaluable picture of a vanished era. 


(Ready Shortly 











Naval Memories 


and ‘Tradition 
by ApML. Sir 


HERBERT KING- HALL 


(Large, handsome tilus. vol. 18/- net) 
A tetiadon record of varied ter neces by one 
who served at the historic bombardment of 
\lexandria and as Commander-in : hief of the 
Cape of Good Hope Station during the War 


HUTCHINSON & 
(Pullishers), 


Co. 
Row 


Paternoster 


) 











PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


deals with reactions; one s ‘black,’ and 
you think of white; “smoke,” and you think 
of fire; ‘‘ books,’’ and you think of Bumpus. 
That is the genuine reaction, and Bumpus are 
doing everything in their power (which is con- 
siderable) to make such reactions prefitable to 
their clients. With their huge stock, competent 
staff, and good service they can get the very 
book that you want. 


ays 


IIIT 


Whenever you think of ‘‘ Books,’’ 
think of Bumpus 


Write for Catalogues and Descriptive Bochlet 


J.& E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appoin:ment to His Majesty the King 
*Pkones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 


I LMMMDPIMMAA GAL. 























@ The Royal 
Air Force 


as a Career 


well bound booklet descriptive of 


An 


illustrate 


Service concitions, 
Post Free 3/24 from 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE, 


Adastral House, Kingsway, London. W.C.2 














{LEA AGUE OF NATIONS 





| ARMAMENTS YEAR BOOK 


New, Revised and enlarged edition. Second year 1926. 
In compiling this volume the Secretariat has noted all the 
important changes which have taken place in miliiary legislation 


and in the possession and organisation of the arms of the 
various countries since the first edition of the year book. All 
the articles have been carefully revised and brought up to date. 
Numerous statistical tables are given showing the military 
power of all the countries dealt with. 


Price 20/- net. 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH YEAR 
BOOK. 





Reports on the Public penta: Progress of Twenty-Two 
Count 
C.H. 349. Pric e 12/- net. 


Sie CONSTABLE & COMPANY, LTD. ~~~ 


| 10-12 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 














—the noblest of possessions, the chiefest of blessings 


ULL R AC iA L ri EA LT H AHHH NS 


neirs who = 





PUVTUST WU TUHP AOE PORE TTT 


acquire full and accurate knowledge of VITAL PROBLEMS as 

conveyed in the following popular volumes. 

WISE WEDLOCK (Birth Control). 6/9 
Treating the subject frankly, fully but without 
erotism,. By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE, 

THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 6/9 
A Complete Guide to Marriage and Parenthood. 

By Dr. G, COURTENAY BEALE. 

INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS 

AND WIVES Provides brilliant solutions to problems 6/9 
of the heart. By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE, 

THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 6/9 
A book that makes the “ change’ a happy period, 

By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 13/- 
The only authentic and illustrated edition. Modernised 
and Revised. By Drs. TRALL and WALLACE. 

Each price includes postage and a copy of “ Health and Efficiency.” 


GET THESE BOOKS NOW. Send Cheque or P.O. to 
HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, 


| Fuil Catalogue and specimen Magazine free on request. |jl 


Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 


¥ 


a al 


am Ii 
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A CHAPTER IN THE 
EARLY LIFE OF 
SHAKESPEARE 
Polesworth in Arden. 
By ARTHUR GRAY, M.A., 
Master of Jesus College, Cambriage. 
With 9 illustrations and a map. ~ 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


“Mr Gray has done a service by raising 
this likely possibility that. Shakespeare 
learned poetry, song, the...play; and 
manners, in some English conntry house— 
if not in Polesworth, then iy some other.” 

The Morning Post. 








HENRYSON 


THE TESTAMENT OF CRESSEID 
With a note by A. ATTWATER. 
Pott 8vo. 1s 3d. 
Cambridge Plain Texts. 


The text is that of David Laing’s 
edition (1865) with the addition of some 
glossarial footnotes. 


MEMOIRS OF 
TWO CAMBRIDGE 
MEN 





HENRY JACKSON, O.M. 


Vice-Master of Trinity College and 
Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. 

A Memoir by 
R. Sr JOHN PARRY, 
Vice-Master of Trinity College. 
With 2 illustrations. Royal 8vo. 15s net. 


FRANCIS JENKINSON 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 
and University Librarian, 

A Memoir by 
H. F. STEWART, 

Fellow of Trinity College. 

With 6 portraits and 3 facsimiles, 
Royal 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


PELAGIUS’S 
EXPOSITIONS OF 
THIRTEEN EPISTLES OF 
ST PAUL 
II. Text and Apparatus Criticus, 
By ALEXANDER SOUTER, B.A, 


M.A. (Oxon), D.Litt. (Aberd.), D.D, 
(St And.). 
Demy 8vo. 50s net. 
Cambridge Texts and Studies. Vol. IX, 
No. 2. 





POPULATION PROBLEMS 
OF THE AGE OF MALTHUS 
By G. TALBOT GRIFFITH, B.A, 
Demy 8vo. With 4 diagrams. 12s 6d net, 
A study of economic conditions in so 
far as they affected population at the 
time when Malthus produced his 
famous Essay on Population (1798), 


iv [April 24, 1yzg, 
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The | 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
announces the publication of 














THE ODES OF HORACE 


Done into English Versé by HUGH 
MACNAGHTEN,  VicéProvost of 
Eton 


Foolscap 8vo. 7s 6d net. 

The Latin text faces each translation. 
A companion to Mr Macnaghten’s 
recently published volume of transla- 
tions of The Poems of Catullus (5s 
net), described by The Empire Review 
as “the kind of book which—like The 
Shropshire Lad or The Oxford Book 
of English Verse—becomes a treasured 

companion.” 


CICERO: DE FINIBUS 
BONORUM ET MALORUM 
Libri I, IL. 

Edited by J. $. REID, Litt.D. 


Demy 8vo. 16s net. 
“No more suitable editor could have been 
found than Prof. Reid, whose knowledge 
of Ciceronian Latinity is unrivalled. All 
teachers of Latin will derive very great 
profit from carefully working through the 
notes and assimilating some of the vast 
stores of intormation on Cteeronian u age 
which the editor has poured into them.” 
he Journal of Education. 


OUTLINES OF 

CRIMINAL LAW 
Based on Lectures delivered in the 
University of Cambridge. By C. §. 

KENNY, LL.D., F.B.A. 





Twelfth Edition. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 
Dr Kenny has made extensive changes in 
this edition in the hope of rendering the 
volume both more useful and more rea¢ 
able. He has entirely re-written parts o 
it, and other parts he has enlarged by 
adding further points of law, 
enlivened by further “ modern in 








THE PURPOSE OF 
EDUCATION 


An Examination of Educational Prob- 

lems in the light of recent Scientific 

Research, By ST GEORGE LANE 
FOX PITT. Fifth Issue, revised. 


Crown 8vo. 4s net. 
In this issue additions have been made 
te the sections on Economics. 


"Rh bb a stimulating 
production.” 


The Nottingham Guardian. 
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IOANNIS SELDENI AD 
FLETAM  DISSERTATIO 
Reprinted from the edition of 1647. 
With a parallel translation, an intro- 
duction, and notes by DAVID OGG, 
Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
Oxford. 

Demy 8vo. 20s net. 
Cambridge Studies in English Legal 
History. 

“Mr Ogg can be congratulated on a hook 
which helps us to understand not only 
Selden’s claim to be the father of the 
modern school of English legal historians, 
but also some important aspects of English 
legal history both in the Middle Ages and 
in the 16th and 17th centuries.” 

he Oxford 





CASES ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
TFTHE ENGLISH LAW OF 
TORT 
By C. S. KENNY, LL.D., F.B.A. 
Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo. 
“ This excellent work contains 200 de- 
cisions upon noteworthy points in the 
law of tort, with notes by the editor. 
Some of the longer cases have of neces- 
sity been abridged, but everything 
essential in the way of facts and 

argument is carefully preserved.” 
The Law Times. 


25s net. 
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